








JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


AMES ANTHONY FROUDE, who has been recently appointed to succeed the 
late Professor Freeman to the chair of Modern History at Oxford, is the most 
brilliant man of letters now living among us. Belonging as he does to a generation 
which was neither machine-made nor planed down to the same level of convention- 
ality, he is also one of the most interesting figures at the present day. 

Mr. Froude was born in 1818. He was the son of one of the best-known among 
west-country clergymen, Archdeacon Froude, of Dartington, near Totnes. Arch- 
deacon Froude was a squire-parson, a landlord, an active justice of the peace, a 
hard rider, a learned antiquary, an accomplished artist, and a prominent leader 
among the clergymen of the old High Church school. He and his son Hurrell 
accompanied the late J. H. Newman in 1832 on that expedition to Rome from 
which the future Cardinal returned with the conviction that he had ‘‘ work to 
do in England.” His two elder sons were both distinguished men. Richard 
Hurrell Froude was one of the leaders of the Tractarian movement in its early stages, 
and after his death in 1836, his Remains were edited by his most intimate friend, J. H. 
Newman. His second son William, who died in 1879, was one of the greatest mas- 
ters of applied mathematics. One of his daughters, who died in early life, was, perhaps, 
the one woman whom Newman might have married, and it has been supposed that 
‘* Lead, kindly Light ” contains an allusion to her lamented death. 

James Anthony Froude, the youngest of three brothers, went up to Oxford in 
1836 as an undergraduate of Oriel. He obtained a second class in classics, and was 
elected to a fellowship at Exeter. The atmosphere in which he was plunged at Oxford 
was theological ; and his connection, through his brother Hurrell, with the Tractarian 
movement, as well as his own inclinations and early training, seemed to dictate the 
choice of the clerical profession as his career in life. In 1845 he was ordained deacon. 
But, before he had proceeded to priest’s orders, that change came over his opinions 
which has so deeply coloured, if not embittered, his subsequent career. There still 
remains one literary record of his Anglican ministry. In 1847 he preached a sermon 
at the Church of Ottery St. Mary on the death of the Reverend George May Coleridge. 
The sermon was subsequently printed. 

A year later he had altogether changed his religious standpoint, and from that time 
forward he has devoted himself to literature as his profession. Nothing better was 
ever written, it may be added, on the Tractarian movement than Froude’s Letters on 
the Counter-Reformation. It is his Apologia. Of Keble he speaks with respectful anti- 
pathy. Isaac Williams and Newman were the only two leaders who impressed him. 
No tribute of homage that has been paid to the late Cardinal is more effective than that 
which is wrung from the quivering lips of Mr. Froude. 

The list of his published works is long. His first appearance in the literary world 
was anonymous. His Shadows of the Clouds contains a number of short stories, in 
which he displayed those picturesque, imaginative, and narrative powers that have 
made him famous. The volume was published in 1847 under the signature of ‘‘ Zeta.” 
A year later appeared Zhe Nemesis of Faith, an explanation of the reasons that had 
brought about a change in his religious opinions. 

For the next few years he devoted himself to the preparation of his History of 
England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elisabeth. The work was published 
in twelve volumes, which appeared at intervals between the years 1856-70. Last 
year he published a supplemental volume on Zhe Divorce of Katharine of Arragon. 
During this period he wrote frequently for the Westminster Review, and also acted as 
editor of Fraser’s Magazine. His contributions to periodical literature were collected 
at different times under the title of Short Studies on Great Subjects. The several series 
were published in a uniform edition of four volumes in 1878-83. 
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In 1869 Mr. Froude was elected Rector of the University of St. Andrews. While 
holding this office he delivered an Inaugural Address to the University in 1869, which 
has been published separately. In connection with the rectorship of St. Andrews 
may also be mentioned his two published addresses on Zhe Jnfluence of the Reformation 
on Scottish Character (1865), and Calvinism (1871). 

In 1879 he published his Cesar: a sketch. He has also contributed Bunyan to the 
‘*English Men of Letters” series, and Zord Beaconsfield to the ‘‘ Prime Minister ” 
series. His Luther: a short biography was reprinted from the Contemporary Review 
in 1883. 

Mr. Froude has always been keenly interested in the problems of contemporary 
politics. The English in Ireland in the Eighteenth Century appeared in 1872-4. On the 
subject of Colonial Federation he holds strongly pronounced views. In 1880 he was 
sent by Lord Beaconsfield on an important political mission to South Africa to aid in 
the Federation of the South African colonies. He embodied the results of his 
experiences in Two Lectures on South Africa (1880). His two recent books on 
Australasia and the West Indies, though in form books of travels, are in substance 
discussions of the great questions of Colonial Federation and Imperial Supremacy. 
Oceana appeared in 1886, and The English in the West Indies in 1888. Another 
political work of Mr. Froude’s belongs rather to the class of pamphlets. His Ziderty 
and Property was published in 1888. Besides these political writings, he has also 
contributed prefaces to several controversial or historical works on Irish questions. 
His novel Zhe Two Chiefs of Dunboy (1889) takes for its subject the condition of Ireland 
in the eighteenth century. 

No other writings of Mr. Froude’s have been more discussed, or have provoked 
more heated animadversion than his biography of Thomas Carlyle, and his editions of 
works left in manuscript by the Sage of Chelsea. The Life of Thomas Carlyle in London 
1834-81 appeared in 1884. The Reminiscences of Thomas Carlyle, and the Letters and 
Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle, both edited by Mr. Froude, appeared respectively in 
1881 and 1883. Carlyle had left his papers, as his will, written with the feebleness and 
repetitions of old age, records, to ‘‘my kind, considerate, and ever-faithful friend, 
James Anthony Froude.” It still remains a mystery why the biographer, whom 
Carlyle trusted as his son, made so strange a use of his bequest as only to lift the 
curtain on the failings of his subject. 

The list here given contains, we believe, all the published works of Mr. Froude. 
It only remains to sum up some of the literary gifts which they richly display. 

In all his writings Mr. Froude proves himself to be a great master of English 
prose, endowed with a brilliant, persuasive style, which is simple yet rich, easy and 
colloquial, but at the same time charged with the light and heat of vivid imagination. 
His mastery of style, combined with his great rhetorical gifts, his remarkable powers 
of narration, and keen sense of the picturesque, gives to all his work an exceptional 
artistic merit. He is a brilliant man of letters ; but he has not the temperament of a 
scientific historian. He is a born controversialist, always thinking about the problems 
of the present, when professedly engaged on the problems of the past. Regarding 
history as only a branch of literature, an ardent hero-worshipper, a lover of paradox, 
he is always defending some favourite cause, advocating some cherished idea, exalting 
a strong man, exposing clericalism, attacking an economist, or justifying the 
ascendency of the Teutonic race. To these gifts and characteristics he owes as much 
in some directions as he loses in others. 

When Mr. Froude was chosen to succeed the late Professor Freeman, some 
misgiving was expressed as to the wisdom of the appointment. We do not share 
those misgivings. | We can ourselves sufficiently remember the stimulus that Mr. 
Froude’s genius gave to the study of historical subjects, to rejoice that others, at the 
most impressionable period of their lives, will be brought within the range of his 
intellectual influence. It has been objected that he is not a scientific historian. The 
same objection might be brought against his predecessor in the Oxford Chair. 
Opposed as were the late Professor Freeman and his successor, they had several 
features in common which they would have been the last to discover. Both were 
born controversialists, and both were unscientific. Both ignore the general principles 
on which human progress depends; neither can separate history from contemporary 
controversy ; and in default of historic laws, both believe in the predominance of 
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ROUND HENLEY REGATTA REACH.! 
By RODERICK MACKENZIE. 


E all know Henley regatta course ; most of us remember the terrible 
crush at Paddington, the sudden storms of rain, the happy, lazy 
hours when the sun does come out, and the general disinclination 
to take any interest even in the racing. But before we leave 
London, or when the regatta is over this year; before the 
luncheon-basket is ordered at Gunter’s, or when the last bit 
of newspaper has vanished from the reach, and the last coterie 
of corks disappeared from the quiet river, it may be of interest 
to recall some of the bygone history of this bit of country before 
ever racing came to Henley. 

The Henley regatta course is bounded on the north by the town of Henley, Phillis 
Court, and the meadows of Fawley and Greenlands, as the old geography books say, 
on the south by Remenham, and it is the story of this strip of meadow and upland 
that forms the subject of this article. 

Though Dr. Plot and his followers have expended much ingenuity in tracing 
Henley back into the foggy days of antiquity, and by confusing Henley with 
Hambrough, near Woodstock, have invested the town with a respectable but spurious 
age, all we know for certain is that Henley had no wall at the time of the 
Conquest, and was of so little importance that although Walter Giffard, Earl of 
Buckingham, possessed the manor of Fawley hard by, Henley is not mentioned in 
that survey at all. After the Conquest, however, we soon begin to hear of the 
town. Important from its position on a ford where the high road northwards crossed 
the river, it soon made itself walls, which were certainly finished by the year 1307, 
and shortly afterwards the first bridge was built, apparently of stone. How long this 
lasted we know not; it was succeeded by a second of wood on stone piers, which 
was standing in 1786. 

The Manor of Henley at the time of these early fortifications belonged to the 
family of De Moleyns. In 1199 it had been the ‘‘ land of the king;” in 1307 Piers 
Gaveston succeeded Margaret Countess of Cornwall as its possessor. From the De 
Moleyns it passed through many hands, till in 1609 it pertained to Master John 
Spencer, called ‘‘ rich,” the wealthiest merchant of Elizabeth’s reign, who lived at 
Crosby Hall, in Bishopsgate Street. He died, in 1690, at Canonbury Tower, and over 
a thousand poor followed him to his grave, 320 of whom received a remembrance. 

This prosperous trader left a daughter who eloped with William, second Lord 
Compton, on a dark, blustering December night, packed up in a baker’s basket for 


1 The Drawings are from photographs by Marsh & Son, Henley-on-Thames. 
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security. Her grandson, James, third Earl of Northampton, sold the manor to Sir 
James Whitelocke, whom we shall hear of in connection with Fawley later on. 

Of old Fawley, of the former house, and of its history, beyond bare facts we 
know little. The infamous Tostig, whose cruelties were so great that he was deprived 
of his estates, held it in the reign of the Confessor. Fawley was then of some value ; 
there were two carucates of pasture, and pannage for 100 hogs, in all worth 
£6. The estates were then given to Walter Giffard, as we have seen, and from 
him passed to the Sackvilles, who held it, in a younger branch, for many years, till 
their last heiress married one Rokes. There seems to have been a question as to 
whether Miss Margerie Sackville was entitled to possession, or whether Fawley ought 
to go back to the head of the family ; but upon application to the Duke of Dorset, 

















FAWLEY COURT, HENLEY-ON-THAMES, BUILT BY CHRISTOPHER WREN, 
Drawn by Edmund H. New. 


his Grace had ‘‘ the politeness and condescension ” to examine his papers relative to this 
point, and as the only one discovered respecting Buckinghamshire applied to Bern- 
wood Forest, Miss Margerie was permitted to remain in possession. 

It was about this time that a petition was sent from the Commons to King Edward 
III., praying him that no salmon should be caught between Gravesend and Henley 
Bridge in kipper timg, as much salmon fry was caught illegally in the Thames and 
given to the pigs. We know how full of fish the river must have been then, from 
the fact that servants in these parts in the middle ages stipulated in their agreements 
that they should only be fed on salmon so many days a week ; but, alas! for us now, 
the last salmon that ventured into the upper reaches was caught at Surley Hall 
about seventy years ago, and bought by George IV. for £1 a pound. 

Rokes innumerable succeeded at Fawley. They were knights of the shire, they 
intermarried with Stoner and De la Pole of Hall Place, and then their place knew 
them no more; and a successful lawyer, Sir James Whitelocke, Chief Justice of 
Chester, afterwards a Judge of Common Pleas, and a favourite of Charles I., looking 
for a habitation, bought the estate for £9,000, a large sum in those days. ‘‘A 
good subject, a patriot, a just judge, a master of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, a Jewish 
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historian, a good herald and genealogist” is the character his more famous son gives 
of him. 

Sir James was much at Fawley after he bought it; in 1617 we find that he had 
taken for him alive sixty partridges and also had ‘‘ sum bred up.” ‘‘I gave a covey 
of thirteen alive ones to the Lord Keeper, and another covey of ten to the Lord Chief 
Justice of the Kirg’s Bench, and this before Michaelmas term began.” He kept 
curious lists of presents given to him on circuit and at other times. In 1625 he was 
given, with other provisions, 16 loads of hay, 10 ton of coals, 25 sugar loaves, 
4 salmon, 3} calves, 1} capon, 24 stints (sandpipers), 8 grouse and heathcocks, 
300 wardens—these were pears, ‘‘I would have him roasted like a warden,” as 
Beaumont and Fletcher say—15 lemons, besides grocery wares, sweet waters, cates, 
and march-panes. ‘‘ My presents ar well and easilye valued at £50.” 

The same year he was knighted. This cost him £44 17s. 8d. in fees; 13s. 4d. of 
this went to the drum-major, tos. to the surveyor of the wayes—whoever he may have 
been—and 11s. to Arche the fool, who was no other than Archie Armstrong, our last 
salaried court jester. 

In 1622 Sir James added to his land at Fawley by buying Fillels Court for £1,410; 
he also repaired the house, which he seems to have become very fond of. Ten years 
after he built a chapel in the house, which was consecrated with great pomp by the 
Bishop of Lincoln—for all this country was then, and long after, in his diocese 
—on the feast day of St. John the Evangelist. Thither came Robert Wright, 
Lord Bishop of Bristol ; John Borlace of Bockmer, and Cope Doyley of Greenlands, 
knights. This was his last act of any importance, and on the 22nd June he 
died, and was buried at Fawley Church, two miles off, in the south transept, 
beside his wife. The monument to them is a good example of its period, with a long 
Latin inscription and stiff recumbent effigies of the husband and wife, distinguished 
by the beautiful carving of their hands. ‘ 

His son, Bulstrode, a lawyer who rapidly made his mark, succeeded him. Born 
in London and brought up at Merchant Taylors’, a gentleman scholar at St. John’s 
College, Oxford, he grounded himself in law so well, and then acted so prettily at a 
masque given by the Inns of Court to the King and Queen, that he speedily played 
himself into royal favour. However, the hard times came; he forsook the King, 
represented Marlow in the Long Parliament, and was appointed Chairman of the 
Committee for the trial of Lord Strafford. First a Royalist and then a Parliament- 
arian, he was always an advocate for concession and conciliation, and after acting as 
commissioner at the abortive attempts of peace at Oxford, retired into the country in 
disgust, and finally accepted an embassy to Sweden. This temporizing statesman 
was one of the three peers created by Cromwell, but apparently he never used his 
viscounty of ‘‘ Bulstrode, Lord Whitelocke ” and the title was not confirmed at the 
Restoration. He became as fond of Fawley as his father was. He pulled down 
the banqueting house which he had built upon the arch near the artificial lake 
in his park, and ‘‘ resolved to reconstruct it on higher ground, near his orchard, which 
stood in a different county, that of Oxford.” In this new sanctuary he officiated as a 
justice of the peace, and it is difficult to say of which he was more proud, his civil 
dignity of magistrate or the classic abode—twelve feet square—that he had built. 
The steps, bay boards of the windows, the hearth and pavements in it were con- 
structed of Bletchington marble, the blue and white colours of which he thought 
most beautiful and had himself selected from the quarry of Sir Thomas Coghill, his 
noble friend and kinsman. 

This peaceful existence was of very short duration, however, for all his temporizing 
did not help Whitelocke much. In 1622 Fawley itself was occupied by a troop of 
horse, who, contrary to orders, plundered the house, littered their horses with sheaves 
of unthreshed wheat, lit their pipes with valuable manuscripts, broke the park pales, 
killed the deer, carried off furniture, and made the place unfit for further residence. 

The title-deeds of the estate were also lost at this time, some for ever and some to 
be found again a few years ago in the British Museum. The deer too which were 
then destroyed have only been restored to Fawley within the last ten years. 
Bulstrode had not much cause of complaint for the loss of his herd, as the hatred of 
the populace to privileged deer and deer parks, originating in the old New Forest 
clearances and fostered by the savage penalty of death for the crime of killing a noble’s 
stag, came to such a head during these wars that few parks escaped destruction. 
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William Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle, who had been the happy possessor of eight 
deer parks before the civil wars, only saved the one at Welbeck. So few park deer 
indeed were left at the Restoration in England that fresh blood had to be imported 
from Germany, and one Peyton, of the Island of Ely, was created a baronet as a reward 
for giving Charles II. deer to re-stock Windsor Park. 

Sir Bulstrode still resided at Fawley after this sortie for a time. Poor temporizer ! 
The house was indeed in a perilous state—itself a wreck and as insecure as his own 
position ‘‘among those who bowed not the knee to Baal.” Only a mile off was 
Greenlands, well fortified, well manned and well provisioned, a standing menace to 
the cropheads, for ‘‘Sir John Doyley, of his very great affection toward the royal 
cause, had the misfortune to have his house converted into a garrison of such strength 
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GREENLANDS, THE RESIDENCE OF THE LATE RIGHT HON, W. H. SMITH, M.P. 
Drawn by Edmund H. New. 





that it soon became an object of thought to Oliver.” On the other side of Fawley was 
Phillis Court, with Skippon energetically fortifying the house. Cannon and garrison 
of 300 foot had he there, and the Thames was brought into the ditches round about it, 
and between the two Fawley stood, miserably torn and plundered by each. 

The situation was so menacing that in 1644 Cromwell himself came down to 
inspect his troops at Henley and made a reconnaissance towards Greenlands, but could 
not spare at that time sufficient troops for its reduction. Later it troubled Essex so 
much in his advance towards Oxford from Henley that, desiring to take his whole 
army with him without hindrance, he applied for a party to be sent out of the city 
to block up Greenland House, ‘‘a place very prejudicial to the country thereabouts.” 
He reported that he had sent a party to view the fortifications, but thought it unsafe 
to adventure the taking of it by onset; and that Major-General Skippon riding about 
the works had had his horse shot under him. Matters became so urgent that we find 
him only next day writing again about Greenlands. Clearly delay would not do. A 
serious attempt to reduce this little fortress was resolved upon, and in June more forces 
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were sent to batter Greenlands from the other side of the Thames. The siege was 
raised in the next two months more than once, as the King’s forces gained ground or 
retreated ; but finally Major-General Brown took over the command, sent to London 
for petards and two more pieces of battery, and finally, after a siege of six months, com- 
pelled Colonel Hawkins, the Governor of Greenland House, to send out in July fora 
treaty of surrender. 

The defence had been most stubborn. Lady Doyley had been in residence the 
greater part of the time, and took an active part in the work. The articles of 
surrender were honourable ; the officers retained their swords and horses, the common 
soldiers and cannoneers their swords, muskets and pikes and their colours; and they 
were given a convoy 
of horse to Nettlebed 
and carts to carry 
their baggage as far 
as Wallingford. 

After the capitu- 
lation of Greenlands 
the country grew 
quieter, and Sir Bul- 
strode, who had 
found Fawley too 
hot to hold him for 
long, was allowed to 
go down to the 
country to take the 
care of the “ slight- 
ing,” or dismantling, 
of the garrison of 
Henley and Phillis |e 
Court. foe 

All the most 
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prominent leaders 
on each side were at 
Henley from time to 
time. In 1643, 
Rupert was here and 
had hanged a spy on 
the big  pollarded 
elm in Bell Street, 
opposite the Old Bell 
Inn, which is now 
the GrammarSchool. 
Perhaps it was to 
this same elm that 
in August, 1646, a THE LIBRARY, FAWLEY COURT. 

woman, who had Drawn by H. R. Millar. 

taken notice of the unwonted exactions imposed on her and others by the Parliament, 
and had expressed in civil terms some dislike thereof,-was, by order of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee in Henley, fastened by a nail through her tongue on market day 
by the road-side, with a paper fixed to her back setting forth in great letters the 
heinousness of her misdemeanour. 

It was in 1644 that the King, escaping from Oxford on that luckless journey to the 
Scotch army, came by here. Ashburnham with two servants rode from Oxford by 
Nettlebed to Marlow. The King, ‘‘ carrying a cloak, bag, or portmantle behind him 
on his horse as Harry, Master Ashburnham’s man, looked a serving man indeed.” 
They must have ridden down the old Oxford Road, then up Pack and Prime Lane to 
Henley Park, and down to the big oak by Fawley Lodge, to Marlow, thence to Harrow 
and Brentford, to the traitor army and to death. 

But enough of the civil wars. The Restoration came. Charles was often about 
the quiet hills round. Did he not ride over from Windsor to Bockmer to see Sir Giles 
Borlace with sweet Nell Gwynn on a pillion behind him? Nell must have known the 
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country about well, if tradition is to be believed. She is said to have been at Lodge 
Farm, over Medmenham as a servant, and to have lived at Soundess, near Nettlebed, 
where her bower of yew still flourishes. At Pages Bottom, near Soundess, is a well 
down which the country folks say that she threw her jewels, why no one knows. Nell 
must have had great fascination for the people. England is seamed with the places were 
she is fabled to have been, and had she not as many birth-places as Homer? And 
then is any dying thought in history more pathetic than ‘‘ Let not poor Nelly starve ” ? 
‘* Only a woman’s hair” may match it. 

At Phillis Court William III. received, on his way from Torbay, the declaration of 
the peers in his favour and an address from the corporation of London. The declara- 
tion of the peers was brought by the Earl of Pembroke, Lord Culpepper and the 
Bishop of Ely ; the corporation was represented by Sir Robert Clayton, member for 
the city, a former Lord Mayor and the second Founder of Christ’s Hospital, father of 
the Sir William Clayton who bought Harleyford. Whether Whitelocke’s son William 
received William III. himself is doubtful as, to his great grief, he had recently lost 
his eldest son. 

Fawley had eight years before this been sold to Col. Williams Freeman, whose 
son William, in 1684, built the present house. The architect was Sir Christopher 
Wren, and Fawley is one of the few houses that he designed. Marlborough House 
for the Duchess of that name was one, and there are a baker’s dozen throughout 
England, of which three are in Chichester. 

Fawley is a beautiful example of his work and of that marvellous proportion which 
is so much out of fashion nowadays and which never tires. Built originally of red 
brick with Portland stone coigns, at the beginning of this century, it was given the 
pink stucco coat which disfigured it so long. Verily, one man builds, and another 
pulls down. The house was originally girdled with terraces; these perished at the 
same time ; but when the house was restored to its original state a few years ago, the 
old foundations were found and form the sub-structure of the new terraces. Inside 
the house the most interesting features are perhaps, first, the wonderful ceiling in 
the saloon of plaster and wood-carving, and secondly, the inlaid doors and bookcases 
which were made by Miss Dawson Damer, so well known as a sculptor of the heads 
of Thantes and Isis on Henley Bridge. 

The grounds have been beautified by some kind planter for posterity with many 
rare and beautiful trees. The planes are particularly well grown, unsurpassed by any 
in England; one at 5 feet from the ground measures 17 feet 5 inches round the girth, 
and the height is over 98 feet. The trees have suffered severely in the few last years, 
and only last year a magnificent lime, 120 feet high, close to the high road perished. In 
the gardens is a fine Norman door-case, the entrance to the dairy, brought from Hart 
Street in Henley, and once the gateway of some religious house. 

After William left Henley the town settled down to unwonted quiet and prosperity. 
Much malt was made, and the corn waggons on market day cumbered the streets to 
the number of 300. The inhabitants were far too busy in the eighteenth century to 
make much noise in the world, and so we hear little of Henley till the trial of Mary 
Blandy in 1762, for parricide, made England ring with her story. 

In the High Street, and nigh to the Angel Inn, lived, in 1751, an attorney-at-law, 
Mr. Francis Blandy, a widower with one child, ‘‘ the darling of his soul, the comfort 
of his age.” 

In those days the line separating town and county society was very definite, and 
Mr. Blandy was foolish enough, so that his Mary might vault this barrier, to give 
out that his daughter would have from him £10,000 as dowry. 

By ill chance Captain Cranston, a married man, of old border birth, and a debauchee 
of the first degree, came to Henley in command of a recruiting party. He heard, saw, 
and loved Mary and her famed £10,000, and, forgetful of his wife in Scotland, pro- 
posed to her. The father, disliking the man and distrusting his story, was averse to the 
marriage and forbade it. Thereupon the captain, as anxious for the money as Mary 
was for him, determined on slow poisoning. As early as the month of August, 1750, 
he endowed himself with convenient second sight, and with infinite cunning gave out 
that he saw Mr. Blandy’s wraith, a certain sign of death, he said. However, it was 
not until November that Mary, under his instructions, began to poison her doting 
father, when Cranston left for Scotland and sent her Scotch pebbles as a love gift ; so 
thoughtful was he, indeed, that wishing his jewels should ever look their brightest on 
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his lady-love, he even provided a special powder to clean them with. This powder 
was arsenic, and in the early spring of the next year our slow-poisoning damsel had 
the satisfaction of seeing her father’s teeth dropping whole from their sockets out of 
his head. On her perceiving this, she ‘‘damned him for a toothless old rogue, and 
wished him at hell.” 

In March, by accident, she gave the charwoman, Ann Emmet, some of the poisoned 
tea ; but was horrified when the daughter came running with the news of Emmet’s 
illness. She sent off remedies at once, and cared tenderly for the sick woman till she 
recovered ; a few days after another of the servants tasted the tea and fell ill. Mary 
became alarmed ; she did not care to poison others ; it was only her father she wished 
away, for, ‘* who would grudge to send an old father to hell for £10,000?” She wrote 
again to Cranston for fresh instructions, who bids her “‘ not to put the arsenic in tea, 
but into some liquid of a more thickish substance.” Time was getting on, and 
Cranston, whose debtors were becoming more eager, writes again impatiently on 
July 18th: ‘‘I am sorry there-are such occasions to clean your pebbles ; you must make 
use of the powder for them by putting it in 
anything of substance, wherein it will not 
swim on top of the water, on which I wrote 
to you of in one of my last. I am afraid it 
will be too weak to take off the rust, or at 
least it will take too long a time.” He also 
described the beauties of Scotland, and tells 
her that his mother, Lady Cranston, has 
employed workmen to fit up a room in Lenell 
House. 

On receipt of this letter Mary began to 
double the dose, and soon after nearly killed 
the unfortunate charwoman again. Mary 
was in bed at the time, but on hearing how 
dangerously ill Emmet had been, ‘ Poor 
woman, I am glad I was not up; I should 
have been shocked to have seen her,” she 
said. The sight of her dying father never 
shocked her, as relentlessly she completed 
her task. The servants now suspected the 
cause of their master’s illness, and one of 
them, Susan Gunnell, with every precaution MARY BLANDY. 
told Mr. Blandy the strong grounds they had froma mezzotint by T. Ryley, after a picture by F. Wilson. 
for thinking that his daughter was the cause 
of his illness. The father, with a fondness greater than that of a woman, only 
said, ‘* Poor love-sick girl! What will not a woman do for the man she loves?” And 
afterwards, ‘‘I always thought there was mischief in those cursed Scotch pebbles.” 
The end was not far off now. That day at breakfast Mr. Blandy complained that the 
tea had a bad taste, and looked at his daughter so hard that, bursting into tears, she 
abruptly left the room. The father soon followed her into the kitchen and said, 
** Molly, I had like to have been poisoned twenty years ago, and now I find I shall like 
to die by poison at last.” Onthis she ran up stairs and brought down Cranston’s 
letters and the remaining poison, and thinking herself unobserved, put them in the fire, 
and went about the house thanking God that she was much better, and that her mind 
was more at ease than it had been. One of the maids, despite her precaution, had 
seen her throwing the poison on the fire, and retrieved the packet before it was too 
late. On the wrappers which covered the powders was written ‘‘ Powder to clean 
pebbles ;” these on analysis were proved white arsenic. This happened on a 
Saturday, and on Sunday she was not allowed to see her father at all. Mon- 
day came, and, seized by remorse, she told the maid she should go distracted 
unless she saw her father. This she was allowed to do, and after a little conversation 
Mary said, ‘‘ Dear sir, your kindness towards me is greater than swords to my heart. 
I must down on my knees and beg you not to curse me.” His only answer was, ‘‘ I 
curse thee, my dear! No, I bless thee and will pray to God to bless thee and amend your 
life. So do, my love, go out of the room lest you should say anything to 
accuse yourself.” Could anything be more tender, more touching, more for- 
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giving? The next day he died, and was buried in Henley Church by the side of 
his wife. 

Mary, knowing her danger, far on in the night of her father’s death offered the 
maid twenty-five guineas if she would help her to escape to London in a post-chaise. 
She had already, in the early morning, failed in a similar proposal to the man-servant, 
and, refusing to go to bed when the maid would not help her, stole out of the house 
over Henley Bridge alone ; but was soon discovered by the mob, who would have torn 
her in pieces if she had not taken refuge in the Angel Inn. Here she was arrested, 
was taken to Oxford, where, after a long and careful trial in the Divinity School, on 
February 29th, 1752, before the Hon. Heneage Legge and Sir Sidney Stafford 
Smythe, she was condemned, and was executed on April6th. She was dressed ina 
black petelair, with black gloves, and her hands and arms were tied with black 
padusoy. As she mounted the ladder she turned on the fifth step and said, 
**Gentlemen, I beg you will not hang me high for the sake of decency.” Two steps 

















From a picture by Clint, painted about 13858, in the possession of Mr. Mackenzie, of Fawley Court. 


higher she felt faint and said trembling, ‘‘1I am afraid I shall fall.” Before she was 
hanged she turned to the people and asseverated her innocence, saying that she did not 
know that the powders would have done him any harm, as Cranston had told her 
they would only restore her father’s love to her. From Oxford her bedy was brought 
to Henley, attended by the fickle mob, who now worshipped her as a saint, and was 
buried in a coffin lined with white satin in Henley Church, between her mother whom 
she had never known and her father whom she had murdered. 

Miss Mary’s crime soon after was imitated in a commonplace way by a Miss 
Jeffreys, who murdered her uncle Joseph, a retired butcher, for the sake of his property, 
which included some houses in the market-place, aided and abetted by her paramour, 
a gardener named Swan. 

Mary Blandy’s trial made a prodigious noise throughout the country. It was one 
of the first cases, probably the first, where arsenic was traced by a post-mortem 
examination, and people had not forgotten the slow poisoning of Sir Thomas 
Overbury, in James I.’s time, who no doubt died of this drug ; and besides this, the 
prisoner’s sex and age and her father’s pathetic and weak love-for her united in 
making this trial one of the most interesting in the annals of crime. Of Cranston 
little more is known ; he is supposed to have fled the country and to have been killed 
in a tavern brawl in Holland. 
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For the next half-century or so there is nothing of interest to note. Greenlands, 
fallen from its high estate, passed from one possessor to another, no one keeping it for 
long. Phillis Court, which now had become Freeman property, was pulled down ; 
tradition says because one of its owners objected to having any house on his own 
estate bigger than Fawley, the one he lived in, where the Georges were often to be 
seen, for the Freeman family were always great favourites of theirs. ; 

Modern times were coming to Henley and the palmy days of the coaching era. 
The oldest inhabitants still tell wondrous tales of the number of coaches that passed 
through the town every day. In 1838 fifteen changed horses here, including the 
Birmingham ‘‘ Tantivey,” the Cheltenham ‘‘ Magnet,’ and ‘‘ Berkeley Hunt,” and the 





HENLEY REGATTA, 


From an instantaneous photograph. 


Oxford ‘‘ Defiance.” Most of them pulled up at the Red Lion, and it was at this 
time that the inn obtained its great reputation for mutton chops. It is said that 
George IV., then Prince of Wales, ate fourteen at one sitting here. 

From these days dates the glory of Henley regatta. On June 11th, 1829, the 
coaches brought large contingents from Oxford and London to witness the first race 
ever contested between the two Universities on the river. The start was from 
Hambleden Lock over a course of two and a half miles to Henley Bridge, and was won 
by Oxford, with six lengths to spare, in fourteen minutes ten seconds. The crews 
were eminently clerical, as in after years two bishops, including Selwyn of New 
Zealand, three deans, and four other parsons came from among them. 

It was ten years before the reach saw racing boats on it again, and then Oxford 
sent three boats to row for the first grand challenge cup, and to be beaten by a 
solitary Cambridge crew, Trinity, which included Sir Stafford Northcote, first Lord 
Iddesleigh. The only other race at this first regatta was the town cup won by the 
Wave. Boats had names in those days, and the umpire rode alongside the two boats 
on the tow-path. 
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Next year the regatta was held in fear and trembling, for the Oxford dons suspected 
the innovation and were inclined to suppress it. To evade their wrath the mythical 
John Cross Club sent a crew composed of Wadham men, and the Brasenose 
Club dubbed itself the Childe of Hall. Asin later days, at Aylesbury, when the Christ 
Church ‘ grinds,” now, alas! no more, were held, the riders adopted other names than 
their own forthe occasion. In this year Leander, a new club, won the grand challenge 
cup, and in 1841 and 1842 the Cambridge Subscription Rooms gained this trophy 
with what was practically a University crew. However, in 1843, they were badly beaten 
by the Oxford University Boat Club, rowing seven men only, as Menzies, of University, 
fainted just before the race and the Subscription Rooms refused to allow a substitute. 
It was this Menzies who reformed rowing at Oxford, by substituting the modern long 
stroke with sharp catch for the old digging waterman’s stroke. In 1845, Oxford and 
Cambridge both sent University crews, which met in their heats, and this happened 
again in 1847, 51, '53, and, ’55 ; Cambridge winning twice and Oxford thrice. In 1844, 
the diamond sculls appeared for the first time, and in 1845 the silver goblets ; but 
about this time, for some reason or other, the popularity of Henley suffered a check, 
so much so that in 1850 there were rows over for no less than three prizes, including 
the grand challenge cup. However this was but temporary, and the meeting has 
grown so rapidly that from time to time excisions have been made in the programme. 
The town goblets disappeared ata very early period, and the Public Schools’ challenge 
cup, which was only instituted in 1877, was crowded out by 1885, and is now competed 
for at Marlow regatta. In 1855, the first keelless eight-oar appeared on the Thames, 
and carried the Chester crew to victory in the grand challenge and ladies’ cups. 

So the regatta grew for thirty years, in its original lines till, in 1885, the growling 
which had been intermittent for years as to the fairness of the course came to a head ; 
and after many wild suggestions as to cutting off Poplar Point, it was decided, after 
much discussion, to change the course, and to limit the heats to two boats. This 
necessitated an extra day, and the race-course is now ended at the point opposite 
Phillis Court, where one last stump now remains of General Conway’s Lombardy 
poplars—the first, they say, that were ever planted in England. 

The meeting has now entirely lost its insular character and is become an inter- 
national event. Americans, Germans, Frenchmen, have all shown themselves here, 
but at present, though we English have fared in professional rowing badly enough, 
not one of the foreigners who have yet appeared at Henley has succeeded in 
winning a prize with all his pluck. 

The reach itself looks to-day more charming than ever. The terrible agricultural 
depression, which has hit the Chilterns so hard, has turned so much arable land into 
pasture that the valley looks one big park in which stand the three houses on the 
course, which are all at present trim and well-cared for. Fawley had a thorough 
restoration ten years ago. Phillis Court is almost new, so much has been done to it ; 
and Greenlands, after its many years’ neglect, is better known than any house on the 
river. After countless changes it came into the hands of Mr. Marjoribanks, who built 
the greater part of the existing house. It was he who filled up the marshy meadows 
below the island with earth brought on a tramway from the hills. It was bought 
from him by Mr. W. H. Smith, who, loved as much by his neighbours in the country 
as he was respected in the House, lies at rest two miles away, ina beautiful part of the 
Hambleden Valley. 

So far the history of the course—for the future, who can say? The last of General 
Conway’s elms is perishing and most of the elms on the island have disappeared ; 
may-be in another hundred years Henley regatta will have become as much a 
matter of history as the poplars and the elms, Bulstrode Whitelocke, or Mary Blandy. 
But the chalk hills and the beech woods will still look down on Father Thames on 
its way for ever to the sea. 

















THE MAN WHO WAS BRAVE. 


By ALAN ADAIR. 


(Mrs. J. Everett HoLLoway.) 
Illustrated by R. CATTERSON SMITH. 
CHAPTER I. 


N ever-increasing stream of people was swelling the multitude 
assembled on the already over-crowded railway platform. Down 
the steps they ran, arriving upon it, breathless and impatient, 
regardless of the swaying mass that had possession of it, eager 
only to make sure of a seat in the in-coming train. 

It was the Saturday before an August Bank Holiday, and 
the railway platform was not a pleasant sight. Here, there was 
a pale-faced clerk with a jaded-looking wife and a string of little 
ones, all holding each other’s hands, trying vainly to elicit some 
information from the bewildered porter. There a half-drunk labourer lurching about, 
regardless of whom he might fall against ; then again others, dond-fide cockneys and 
their sweethearts, shrill in their voice, flaunting in their dress, loud in their laughter, 
enjoying everything, the crowd, the noise, even the pushing. And further a few men 
and women, higher in the social scale, who never ought to have chosen to travel on 
such a day or in such company. These fared the worst, for they were ruthlessly 
handled by the seething crowd; it seemed indeed as if everybody took delight in 
knocking up against them. 

Amongst these were a delicate-looking old lady and her daughter, the former almost 
frantic with fear, the latter trying to protect her mother from the rough handling of 
the crowd ; both looked helpless and were evidently unfitted to take their own part 
against the jostling mass. = 

The crowd was tired of waiting. All the trains had been much behind time, and 
all had been over-crowded. Therefore when some one cried out ‘‘ The train has been 
signalled,” a regular stampede ensued, the people from behind pressed forward, thosc 
who were vigorous and did nat mind using their arms pushed them back again, so did 
not lose their footing. But the weaker were carried on to the edge of the platform 
and had to fight for standing room and dear life. 

Suddenly, there was heard a shriek so great, so terror-stricken, that it rose far 
above the din of the noisy crowd. Every one turned to his neighbour to see whence 
the appalling cry had arisen. The next moment several people were simultaneously 
aware of the slight figure of a young girl lying across the rails, and of the horrible 
snorting engine of the advancing train within a few yards of her. The sudden hush 
that fell upon the people was almost as terrible as the sight itself. It was broken by 
the shrieks of one or two women, but most of the spectators, men and women, seemed 
turned into stone. 

The agonized cries of the poor mother rent the air. The engine was ever coming 
nearer, and there seemed nothing for the unfortunate girl but a horrible death, when, 
of a sudden, a man leapt off the edge of the platform where he was standing, clutched 
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the girl desperately, and dragged her almost blindly from in front of the engine. He 
had scarcely lifted her from the line, when the thundering locomotive passed over 
where she had been lying. 

It had all taken so short a time, that most of the spectators were in ignorance 
whether the two had been saved or no. The young man, however, almost uncon- 
scious of what he was doing, rushed, with the girl in his arms, over several sets of 
lines to the opposite platform. 

Then a deafening cheer arose, so loud, so ringing, that the whole station resounded 
with it. The crowd, 
who had ___ibeen 
eager to get into 
the train, now 
seemed to forget 
all about it, and 
rushed up the 
stairs, down to the 
other platform, to 
shake hands with 
and cheer the hero 
of the hour. 

And yet, he was 
no Hercules, this 
brave _ preserver, 
only a slight, pale 
young man, witha 
nervous, agitated 
manner; no brawny 
giant, who had but 
to lift up an arm to 
do a deed of valour, 
but a frail, deli- 
cately made youth, 
whose brow was 
studded over with 
great beads of 
perspiration, and 
who was still trem- 
bling, it seemed, 
from the efforts it 
had cost him to 
drag the girl across 
the rails. 

But although 
his physique was 
so slight, he bore 
himself modestly 

‘DRAGGED HER ALMOST BLINDLY FROM IN FRONT OF THE ENGINE.” enough, repeating 

, to the good-hearted 
enthusiastic crowd, ‘‘ Indeed it was nothing, you would all have done the same.” 
This disclaimer of heroism only enhanced his value in the eyes of the holiday-making 
multitude, who would gladly have raised him aloft in their arms and carried him in 
triumph. 

Next to the hero, the sympathy of the crowd was with the poor girl, and lastly 
with her mother, who was being supported to the platform where her daughter lay by a 
brawny tar, over six foot high, who was considerably the worse for his potations. 

But a great and valiant deed levels all ranks, and the old lady clung to the sailor’s 
arm as if he had been of the most exalted class, imploring him to take her to her 
daughter. 

It was the mother’s cry of ‘‘ Winnie,” that first aroused the poor girl from the obstin- 
ate swoon into which she had fallen. The long lashes quivered on her pale cheek, a 
little sigh forced its way through the sweet, half-opened lips. 
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Her awakening was terribly painful. Evidently she had fallen into a state of un- 
consciousness with the certainty of a horrible death upon her, for her first articulate 
words were ‘‘Oh! it is down upon me.” 

Her mother soothed her as best she could, whilst her preserver looked compassion- 
ately and sympathetically at the beautiful pale face and at the slight figure which he 
still supported with one arm. 

‘« Give her more air ; she will soon recover,” said one or two voices, and Arthur Hill 
gently laid the girl down on a stretcher, hastily constructed out of some advertisement 
boards. He would 
have left her, but the 
girl’s mother detained 
him. 

**T cannot let you 
go,” she cried, look- 
ing from him to her 
still almost uncon- 
scious daughter. 
*‘Oh! let me thank 
you! She is all I 
have!” 

Tears choked her 
utterance. ‘‘ She can- 
not thank you now, 
herself,” she  con- 
tinued, ‘‘ but to-mor- 
row, surely you will 
come tousto-morrow. 
See, this is where we 
live,” and she thrust 
a label into his hand 
that had _ evidently 
been attached to 
some article of lug- 
gage, which she had 
lost in her agitation. 
‘Winnie would go 
out of her mind if she 
could not thank her 
preserver.” 

es ‘Yes, I will 
come,” said Arthur 
Hill. He gave one 
glance at the girl as 
she lay there, propped r 
up by two kind- th?s 
hearted old dames. pM 
A little colour was 
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beginning to invade ‘THE PEOPLE... RUSHED FORWARD TO GRASP HIM BY THE HAND,” 
the death - white . 


cheeks, the gray eyes were opening slowly. She was very winsome, thought the 
young man. It had been given to him to save a very beautiful woman. 

He would gladly have slunk out of the station, but this was not to be. First the 
station-master, then the officials, then a man who had flown upon the wings of the 
wind, as newspaper reporters always do fly, came and interviewed him, and the people 
sent cheer upon cheer after him, and rushed forward to grasp him by the hand and to 
congratulate him on his valour as he passed them by. ‘‘ Youdeserve a V.C. as much 
as any soldier.” ‘‘It was a noble thing.” ‘‘ Englishmen against the world!” were a 
few of the flattering remarks that met his ear. Try as much as he could to disclaim 
all merit, Arthur Hill found himself still the hero of the hour. 

The girl, whose life he had saved, meanwhile recovered consciousness, though not 
to the extent of a full knowledge of what had occurred. Little by little, the details of 
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e dread scene through which she had passed came back to her, until she shudder- 
rly asked, ‘‘ But who saved me ?” 

With much emotion her mother told her all, and when she looked around for her 
preserver and was told that she should make his acquaintance on the morrow, Winifred 
Grey folded her hands and thanked God silently for her miraculous escape from a 
horrible death. 

To avery charming and attractive exterior, Winifred Grey joined a sympathetic 
and tender nature. She had always, even in her childish days, been given to day 
dreams, and delighted even now in the consideration of deeds of prowess. Therefore, 

: more than is ordinarily the 
case, she was disposed to 
worship the man who had so 
bravely risked his life to save 
hers. Like most true women, 
she had spent much time in 
constructing a certain ideal 
being, who was as much 
above the ordinary run of 
faulty humanity as archangels 
are to angels. The danger 
through which she had passed, 
and from which she had been 
rescued so bravely, added to 
the fact that she possessed a 
mind susceptible in the highest 
degree to admiration of valiant 
deeds, led her to exalt the man 
who had played so important 
a part in her preservation. 

When Arthur Hill was first 
ushered into Winnie’s and her 
mother’s presence, she was, if 
not exactly disappointed, yet 
surprised, at the want of 
robustness in his appearance. 
But, for this fault that she 
found in him, she character- 
istically chid herself a moment 
afterwards; it even came to 
be a virtue that, being so frail, 
he yet should have done so 
I AM SO GRATEFUL,’ SHE MURMURED.” mighty a deed. Indeed she 

soon perceived in the excited- 
ness of his bearing the tokens of a sensitive, over-strained temperament, always 
eager to do impetuous, daring things. 

Winifred rose as he entered the room, and looking him full in the face with her 
candid, trusting gray eyes,—which he to this day declares to be the most beautiful in 
the world,—frankly laid her hands in his. ‘‘I am so grateful,” she murmured, for 
she was much overcome by conflicting emotions. ‘If it had not been for you,” she 
continued with a shudder, ‘‘ I should not have been here now. Oh, if you knew how 
horrible the advancing train was! And I could not move, I was so paralyzed by fear. 
Unconsciousness was a boon to me, but when I woke from it it was horrible—like 
waking from death. It was long before I believed I was saved. But how can | 
thank you, or tell you how I admire your courage? It is impossible ! ” 

She dropped her hands in a pretty way she had, as if to show the futility of trying 
to express sufficient gratitude. 

He flushed uneasily as she spoke, and disclaimed all courage. ‘‘ Any one could 
have done it—it was nothing,” he said deprecatingly. 

‘* But no one did do it, except you,” she replied, looking him full in the face, ‘* and 
do not be too modest about it. 1 shall begin to think that you do not consider my life 
worth any thanks if you are.” 
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She said this with a touch of coquetry, that even the most charming, or perhaps, 
only the most charming women, possess. 

‘*God forbid,” he said earnestly, ‘‘ that you should put such an impossible con- 
struction upon my awkward words.” 

His tone was so fervent that Winnie blushed, and her mother pitying her 
confusion broke in with ‘‘ Your noble deed, sir, is in all the morning papers. We 
have got them all, and Winnie has cut out all the paragraphs and pasted them in a 
book.” 

It was the young man’s turn now to be confused. ‘‘ You will not keep them,” he 
said appealingly to Winifred, ‘‘ surely you will not keep them.” 

‘*] shall keep them all the days of my life,” she answered solemnly. ‘‘ They shall 
bear testimony to the bravest act that I have ever heard of. Ah, youdo not know my 
gratitude.” 

Arthur Hill grew more and more confused. ‘‘Surely,” he expostulated, ‘ they 
will serve to recall a painful scene which it were better for you to forget. Indeed,” 
he continued earnestly, ‘‘ it seems to me that your nerves must have suffered severely 
from all that you have undergone, and all the things that could remind you of that 
terrible time must necessarily be bad for you. Believe me, it were better to destroy 
these mementoes.”’ 

‘* Do not ask me to do that,” she returned, smiling her pretty smile. ‘‘ 1 confess 
that you have a right to ask something of me, in return for the life you restored to me, 
but do not ask me to destroy the accounts of your bravery.” 

‘*] shall remind you of that speech at some later date,” said Arthur Hill gravely, 
as he looked at the beautiful excited face before him, and thought to himself that 
Providence only could have determined him to be Winifred’s preserver. 

The acquaintance begun in so unusual a manner could have only one issue. Day 
by day, as these two saw more of each other, their mutual regard deepened into a far 
stronger feeling, and very soon each was obliged to confess that the world looked 
very black without the other’s presence ; and gradually all allusions to Arthur Hill's 
bravery were dropped, and sweeter words took their place, and in the beginning of the 
October following the August in which Arthur Hill had snatched Winnie from the jaws 
of death, he made her his own for all time. 


CHAPTER II. 


OcrosBeErR, the month of shortening days, of thinning foliage, is generally also the 
month of storms. It was so in this October, particularly on the rock-bound coast of 
Penwheal, a little Cornish bathing-place, scarcely more than a fishing village, whither 
Arthur Hill had taken his bride. 

The stormy weather was not in itself altogether an evil. The lusty winds put un- 
wonted vigour into both Winnie and her husband. It was a delightful thing to this town- 
bred girl to climb the dry brown heather-clad hills that looked down upon the sea, and 
then to return healthily tired in the evening, to talk over the day’s adventures in the 
seclusion of their lodgings. There was a sense of open air, of freedom from routine 
life, that was particularly attractive to both of them. 

The rough weather too made the sea doubly fascinating. Always unquiet on a 
rock-bound coast, as this was, it was now whipped to a white fury by the strong 
winds, and when the sun deigned to shine, the contrast between the blue sea and the 
glittering foam was so vivid that it fairly awed Winnie, who was not accustomed to 
bold and striking scenery. 

It had been a terrible night of storm. The house in which Arthur Hill and his 
wife lodged faced the sea. Indeed, it was only divided from the rocks by a narrow 
village road. All night long the windows had shivered in their frames, under the 
combined attack of the fierce wind and the sea foam, which latter was driven up 
against them, and ran down in streams so that the glass was all blurred and far from 
transparent. When the morning broke matters were not improved. The sky was 
leaden, the sea still roaring fiercely, the wind blowing in great gusts. Winifred, 
whose highly-strung nerves rendered her peculiarly sensitive to all atmospheric con- 
ditions, was terribly excited. She could not stay in and be still when such tumult 
surrounded her. She could scarcely be induced to eat her breakfast ; she wanted to 
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be out, about, to see all there was to be seen, to be one with the wind and the 
storm. 

** We will go down to the Cove,” she cried, ‘‘ and we will watch the sea dash in 
round the point.” 

The Cove was a little sandy bay which lay back between two huge rocky head- 
lands, where the fishing-boats could have safe anchorage. 

Arthur Hill assented to this proposal, as indeed he would have done to any that 
Winnie had made. He was so happy to see his wife so rosily eager to enjoy the 
tumult of the waves. 

And so they started. Winnie full of life and high spirits, chattering all the while, 
and laughing at the way in which the wind dishevelled her hair and furled her 
clothing round her. But when they reached the little Cove they found the fishing 
village in a state of simmering excitement. Men and boys ran hither and thither, 
although it was noticeable how few men there were. Women were standing in 
groups of twos and threes, some wildly weeping, others pale and composed. And 
while Winnie and her husband were wondering what had happened, there came, 
across the sea, the heavy terror-inspiring sound of a ship in distress signalling for 
help. 

Winnie turned very pale, it seemed as if suddenly the whole danger and evil of 
the sea had been exposed to her. It had been fierce before, but she had looked upon 
it only as a beautiful thing. Of course she had read of shipwrecks and of the danger 
of the sea, but until to-day she had never come face to face with its cruelty. Now of 
a sudden ‘‘ the mother and lover of men” seemed to have turned into the likeness of 
those beasts of prey who rend and devour their own offspring. 

‘* Let us go down to the shore,” she whispered to Arthur, throbbing with excite- 
ment. ‘*Can you see the ship, Arthur?” 

They strained their eyes, and through the blinding spray became aware of a black 
mass tossed helplessly upon the turbulent waters. As quickly as they could these 
two ran down to the shore. There they found a large concourse of women gesticu- 
lating, screaming, almost mad with terror. Their hot Celtic blood would not allow 
them to look upon anything quietly. Indeed, this time they had good cause for all 
their passionate vehemence, for there were but seven men, and two of these old and 
feeble, trying to launch the life-boat. 

‘* Where are the rest of the men?” asked Winnie breathlessly of a great strong 
woman with a child on each side of her, who was standing near. 

**Gone for the pilchards a week ago,” cried the woman with terrible despair in her 
ringing tones. ‘* Maybe they’re drowned, most likely, for what boat, let alone a 
fishing-boat, could live in a sea like this? And now this ship, she’s crying for help,-we 
don’t know what ship she is, nor who’s aboard. Some of our men most likely, or she 
would not be in these waters.” Then suddenly the woman caught sight of Arthur. 
She fell down on her knees and lifted up her clasped hands in frenzied appeal. 

** Do’ee go,” she cried, ‘‘ with them. You're not strong, but you are a man, you 
could help! The Lord requite you! It may be my children are fatherless, go and 
save the men on board the ship who have wives and children of their own. There are 
but seven of them to man the life-boat, and two of them are feeble.” 

Winnie turned round upon the woman; a great leaping fear came into her eyes. 
Her Arthur! He mus¢ not go ; he must not leave her ; she could not bear to lose him. 
‘* Arthur!” she cried in a dry strained voice, ‘‘don’t listen. You cannot go—you 
belong to me now, you have a wife. Let those who have none go.” 

She held him by the arm in her agony, looking into his face, trying to fathom by 
his expression whether or no her appeal would be successful. She dared scarcely 
hope that it would be. He, her hero, to refuse to do an act of heroism. There was 
a strange look on his face, she thought it was the look of one about to do a deed of 
valour. 

‘* Arthur,” she wailed, ‘‘ think of me.” 

At that moment another distress signal boomed from the unfortunate ship. The 
woman who had been appealing to Arthur, flung her children away from her with a 
quick gesture of despair, then strode down towards the life-boat, turning back her 
sleeves from two mighty arms. 

A hot flush dyed Arthur’s cheeks. He stood still and irresolute for a moment, then 
ran blindly after the woman. 
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‘* Arthur,” panted Winnie, ‘‘ what are you about to do?” 

They had come to the little slope whence all the fishing-boats and also the life-boat 
were launched. The seven men, aided by the woman, were pushing her down amidst 
sheets of white foam into the boiling waters. The waves were piled mountains high 
and fell with a thundering murderous roar upon the surrounding rocks. The ship was 
invisible from moment to moment. 

Arthur Hill stood still hesitatingly. He gazed from his wife to the boat, 
and back again at his wife. Then with a mighty effort, ‘‘Come away, Winnie,” 
he said, he shivered. ‘‘ God help them,” he murmured brokenly. 

She slipped her arm 
through his and would 
have led him away, but 
he turned again. 

**Coward, coward, 
coward!” he cried with 
a sort of impotent rage 
that hurt Winnie, for 
were not the words 
meant for her? was it 
not she who was making 
a coward of him ? 

They walked home 
in silence Then Winnie 
stole a look at her hero 
who was now playing 
such an ignoble part for 
hersake. ‘‘ He is angry 
with me,” she said to 
herself, seeing that he 
was fighting with some 
great emotion, ‘‘he is 
thinking that I take his 
manliness from him by 
my weak womanish 
fears; but if I am 
always to live in dread 
of his performing some 
desperate deed of valour 
my life will be a burden 
tome. I would rather 
he were less brave. I 
fear | am no proper wife 
for him.” 

On they walked 
silently without  ex- 
changing a word until 
they reached their , 
lodgings. By this time “THEY WALKED HOME IN SILENCE.” 
the tears had crept into 
Winnie’s sweet eyes, for silence was unusual between them. She stole another look 
at her husband’s face, it was still pale; she felt suddenly as if her heart must break. 
She ran up the stairs to her room and flung herself face downwards on the bed. 

She lay there some time with a horrible disappointed feeling creeping over her 
that her husband had not followed her, as she had hoped he might when he saw her 
tears. But although she listened with all her ears, she could not hear his footstep on 
the stair. She waited for what seemed to her an interminable time, until a sudden 
thought caused her to spring up and hasten down the stairs. Arthur had doubtless 
taken the opportunity of her absence to steal from the house and to betake himself to 
the work of rescue where his heart was. 

But when she reached the sitting-room she found that her fears had been ground- 
less, Arthur was seated by the table, his face on his hands, his head bent in an 
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almost effeminate attitude of despair. The sight of her hero in such distress stirred 
Winnie’s womanly heart to its utmost depths. ‘Oh, Arthur!” she cried, ‘‘ I thought 
you would not care, that I should be able to make up to you for not helping. But go 
then, since you desire it ; I will keep you back no longer, only do not be angry with 
me!” 

Her lips were all quivering and the tears falling fast. He looked up suddenly at 
her with pale and distraught face. 

‘‘Winnie,” he cried, in a hoarse appealing whisper, ‘‘help me to do what is 
right.” 

” He seemed so broken down that her heart felt breaking. She went to him, knelt 
down beside him, and putting 
her arm lovingly round his 
neck, drew his bowed head on 
to her shoulder. Her touch 
seemed to revive him. 

** Winnie,” he cried despe- 
rately, ‘‘ I have sinned horribly 
against you.” 

‘* Against me?” she asked 
—‘‘against me?” She was 
so much surprised that she 
stared at him open-mouthed. 

‘* Yes,” he whispered, ‘‘ heip 
me to confess, Winnie!” 

‘* Tell me,” she said sooth- 
ingly, ‘‘ whatever it is, it had 
better be swept away from 
between us.” 

He took her hand in his 
and pressed it gratefully. It 
seemed to help him to hold it. 
And then he looked at her and 
spoke, keeping his eyes fixed 
on her. 

‘* My sin,” he said, ‘‘ dates 
from the very first day I saw 
you, Winnie, when I saved 
your life. Oh, Winnie, the 
deed that you all eulogized as 
the deed of a hero was in truth 
the despairing deed of a des- 
picable coward. Try to see 

THE CONFESSION. that | am _ nothing but a 

coward, Winnie. No hero— 

ah, no, not even as brave as an ordinary man. _ It was fear, sheer, blind fear, not 

courage, that made me lose my head and spring down after you that day. They 

had been pressing against me so—it was with no thought of you, but only that | 

grew so desperately frightened for myse/f that I lost all self-control. I had 

no intention of springing down when I did it. I scarcely knew I had done it. 

I seized hold of you and then ran blindly across the rails. In my fear I would 
have run on for ever, only the platform stopped me. I never thought of you. 

And when I won you, Winnie, I could not confess to you as I should have done, 
for fear of losing you. It was cowardice to-day that made me refuse to go out with 
the life-boat, sheer, unmanly cowardice, Winnie, not your sweet pleading. For oh! 
if | had been a man, I should have remembered those other men whom I ought to have 
helped in their distress. Why are you so silent, dear, cannot you forgive ?” 

She drew his head on to her breast and let it rest there. ‘‘ My darling,” she 
whispered, ‘‘ this confession of yours—it is brave of you to make it, for I should never 
have known if you had withheld it. Besides that, was courage the only quality which 
you possessed? It is true that I loved you for it at first, but that was before I knew 
you. Physical courage is a great thing no doubt, but a kind true nature is better,” 
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TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 
3y W. R. SCOTT, First Sen. Mod., T.C.D., F.R.S.A. (Ireland). 
With Illustrations by HERBERT RAILTON.! 


CH of the three greater universities possesses 
distinctive characteristics which are impressed 
upon the intellects of their sons. Like all other 
societies where men are thrown together, the 
peculiarities of each are merged in the larger life 
of the whole body. Still it is scarcely possible 
for any one university to realise the ideal of a 
perfect education, and certain parts receive more 
attention than others, hence as a general rule the 
student bears the marks of this fashioning influence. 
Thus Oxford, ‘‘the Queen of Romance,” is dis- 
tinguished by a carefully cultivated sentiment, 
which is all her own. Trinity College, Dublin, 
stands at the opposite pole as the natural counter- 
part of Oxford. Sentiment is alien to the spirit 
of the place, which is nothing if not practical. 

It seems as though the earlier directors of the education of the best youth of Ireland 
dreaded the love of variety and change which is generally supposed to stamp the 
national character, and from the first sternly set their faces against it. Thus through 
three eventful centuries Trinity College has remained true to the ideals of the founders. 
Firmly fixed, she has watched the intellectual growth of the country, herself but little 
changed, and leading men rather by the energy of individuals than by the general 
consent of the whole body. From the first the aim of both college and university was 
recognised as mainly practical. The ideal of education, if ideal there be, embraces 
besides mental culture the chief relations of every-day life, and this is as much a 
guiding influence now as it was three hundred years ago. Changes of thought or 
party have had but little effect upon this simple aim, which has led the society from 
infancy to maturity, in advance of the times in many matters, behind them in a few. 
The result of this fixity of purpose has been that the mistakes have been few, and if 
opportunities have been lost by over-caution they have been more than compensated 
by the certainty of a definite railying-point for the intellect of Ireland. 

The education given by books differs little from the curriculum of other seats of 
learning, but the larger education of the students is directed unconsciously in a definite 
direction. The gorgeous dreams of other universities dare not linger here, for a 
stern strength of humour fills the air that shivers all that is unreal. Life is the 
primary study. The springs of action are unveiled, and the foibles of individuals 





' The drawings are from photographs by W, R. KENNAN, excepting the one of the Front Square, which 
is by W. LAWRENCE, 
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unsparingly anatomised. Elsewhere such a tendency would be hurtful, and hurtful 
especially to the young ; for life would be left as a skeleton robbed of grace and 
beauty. But poetic idealism runs in the Irish blood, and natural poetry balances 
acquired criticism. Though the student of average ability soon learns to read the 
characters of men in a manner to delight the heart of Meredith, still there is insensibly 
a recoil, and every relation of life is played upon by the scintillation of a fairy fancy. 
On one side the faculty of humour has a tendency to paralyse effort, but upon the other 
it prevents the dissipation of energy. No one who has ever breathed the air 
that withers vain ideals and idle fancies can afterwards waste his time in dreams or 
join a cause in itself ignoble. Then the gift of bright wit is something indefinable, 
which yet plays an important part in the economy of education. Keen Irish wit and 
poetic fancy reconstruct the scheme of life which the sense of humour had destroyed 





FRONT SQUARE WITH THE CAMPANILE, 


yet with a difference, for what survives the crucible must be pure gold indeed, and 
worth all the adornment of wit and poetry. 

If this brief summary of Trinity College tendencies be accurate it may possibly 
explain a fact apparently anomalous. It is not extraordinary that Dublin should 
produce men celebrated amongst great Englishmen of the time, as governors, judges, 
ecclesiastics—in fact men of note in the practical field. But it is strange that she can 
also claim aroll of literary honours at least as long as that of any other university. Isit 
necessary to mention the names of Goldsmith, Burke, Congreve, Farquhar, Southern, 
Moore, Swift, Berkeley ? 

It is interesting to note that the same thought of practical utility runs through the 
architecture of the college .buildings. Few can help contrasting the heavy Greek 
porticoes of Trinity with the ivy-clad colleges of Oxford. Yet even here the visitor 
will be surprised to find the natural Irish love of ornament and colour asserting itself. 
One of the latest additions, called ‘‘ the Schools,” is one of the most ornamental public 
structures in the kingdom. 


Just three hundred years ago the foundation stone of Trinity College, Dublin, was 
laid upon the site occupied by the ruins of the monastery of All Hallowes. After the 
dissolution of such institutions in the reign of Henry VIII., these lands and buildings 
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had been granted to the citizens of Dublin as a reward for their loyalty. In December, 
1591, Queen Elizabeth sanctioned the proposal to found ‘‘a college for learning, 
whereby knowledge and civility might be increased.” The first buildings were of red 
brick, intermixed with wooden framework. They occupied the half of the present 
front square nearest the gate—or about one-sixth of the present area. Two sides of 
the early quadrangle contained students’ chambers, and the remaining space was 
devoted to ‘‘the steeple,” the chapel, the hall, library, and ‘‘ Regent House ”—or the 
old examination hall. Needless to say, none of these earlier buildings now remain. 
Such was the early college. The old orchards and meadow-lands of the monks soon 
became the ‘* Fellows’ gardens,” whence could be seen the houses of the city clustering 
round the river, the Wicklow mountains on the south, and the harbour on the 
east. 


Both college and town have grown, and the memory of the green fields is now 











THE PARK, 


preserved only by the inscription on the seal—‘‘The College of the Holy and 
Undivided Trinity near Dublin.” Instead of walking through the old paths of 
Hoggin Green, the visitor of to-day finds Trinity College in the centre of Dublin. 
Four of the chief streets bound the grounds, while the frontage is one side of the 
present ‘‘ College Green.” Some of the best buildings in Dublin now stand on either 
side, and the old Parliament House (now the offices of the Bank of Ireland) balances 
the massive face of Trinity. 

The front of the college consists of a fagade adorned with Corinthian pillars, the 
centre of which is pierced by an arched entrance. Immediately within the gateway on 
the left is a room known as ‘‘ the porters’ lodge.” Here a body of officials keep watch 
and ward. At nine o’clock p.m. the gates are closed, and the names of students who 
enter later are carefully noted and brought before the notice of the ‘‘ Junior Dean” — 
one of the Fellows who is entrusted with the maintenance of college discipline. If the 
number of ‘‘late returns” exceeds a specified scale according to the college standing 
of the student, he is warned, and sometimes fined. Many are the ingenious excuses 
urged in extenuation. Students, when before the Dean, seem to have relays of sick 
relatives, or friends bound for the Antipodes, whose vessels always sail after sunset, 
or colds which are treated homeeopathically. Over the vestibule is the hall once used 
as the museum. When the collection grew beyond its compass, part of it was 
removed to the buildings connected with the medical school, and part to a new 
structure known as the engineering school. All that now remains at the gate are the 
weapons of South Sea Islanders which are hung upon the walls of the staircase 
leading from the vestibule to the hall above. This collection was made by Lieutenant 
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Patten during Captain Cook’s voyages. The hall itself is used for lectures or smaller 
examinations during the day, and the various college societies meet there in the 
evenings. Upon every Wednesday during term-time, the famous Historical Society, 
though half the age of the college itself, continues its meetings, and as yet shows few 
signs of age. At one time it was one of the chief political influences in Ireland, and 
its members comprised most of the leading politicians of the time. It is not uncommon 
to see a member excused (or sometimes censured) for being absent from his place to 
attend to his duties in Parliament. Before this society Burke began to speak, and, like 
many others, he was reproved for his ‘‘ exercises being ill-prepared.” It is curious 
also to note that he received the thanks of the society for ‘‘ the matter rather than the 
manner of his speech.” During the existence of the Historical Society, it has passed 
through many strange vicissitudes. At one time it met in a room now used by the 
fellows over the entrance to the dining-hall. At another the society and the Board 
had many hot disputes which finally compelled the members to meet outside the college 
precincts. The tercentenary of Trinity College will, it is to be hoped, leave a 
permanent gain to the societies. For a scheme has been under their consideration for 
forming an extensive Union Building, where they can all meet, and at the same time 
retain their individuality and traditions. The present accommodation, consisting 
chiefly of rooms in the two houses upon each side of the gate, must be considered 
inadequate, when it is remembered that some of the societies number four or five 
hundred members, while the rooms were originally intended to form chambers for 
about half-a-dozen students. 

The gateway leads directly into the front square, which is almost 200 yards long. 
Larger than most college quadrangles, its size must be acknowledged in keeping with 
the architecture. Had the space been contracted either in length or breadth, the 
massive Greek porticoes of the main buildings would have either dwarfed their 
surroundings cr appeared disproportionately great. As it is the solid Greek pillars 
and porches enlivened by the bright green grass (so rarely seen out of Ireland) and 
the foliage of the trees, form a picture more classic than modern. It cannot be 
described as beautiful in the ordinary sense of the term; rather on the contrary one 
feels the calm of a great strength, and a peace that rests on the best thought of ages. 
Inside the heavy gateway the bustle of the street traffic dies away, and the outside 
world is left behind. A spirit of quiet seems to guard the place that ignores the 
changes of years,—alike indifferent to the tread of armies or the fever of modern life. 

The present front square was once divided into two small quadrangles by a range 
of brick buildings running parallel with the college front. These have long since 
been removed, and in their place stands the ‘‘ Campanile”—a bell-tower almost 
unique. Intrinsically beautiful, the Campanile is still more important as giving the 
eye a definite starting-point, which would otherwise become confused amongst long 
lines of symmetrical buildings. 

Near the Campanile are the chief buildings of the Front Square—the Dining-hall, 
the Chapel, the Examination-hall, and the Library. 

The Dining-hall stands near the Campanile almost in a line with the houses con- 
taining students’ rooms. In appearance it resembles the chapel and examination-hall, 
except that it is reached by a range of broad steps. The present ‘‘ dining-hall” was 
built about the year 1761. Sixteen years before another hall had been built upon the 
same site, but owing to defective foundations it was taken down. The original 
dining-hall was described in 1734 as ‘‘a large and spacious room indeed, flagged 
under foot, but open in a manner at both ends, never aired by fire—in fact the coldest 
room in Europe.” The front of the present hall contains one of the celebrated clocks 
which were once regularly kept a quarter of an hour behind the proper time. 
The reason is quaintly given in a history written as late as 1845. ‘‘ In the pediment,” 
says Mr. Taylor, “is placed the clock, which strikes the time a quarter of an hour 
later than the town clocks, on purpose that the pupils may have an opportunity of 
getting into college in good time to avoid fines, &c.”! 

1 The following appeared in Xottados, vol. i. p. 267. ‘* Herodotus in Dublin . . . ‘Now acertain man of 
these Americans came to Dublin, and greatly admired the wonders that were in the University, but when he 
saw the clock, he mocked at the priests who were conducting him, and said in derision, ‘* It seems to me 
calculating that you are by a quarter of an hour behind all other nations.” Thus he spake (for in all things 
the Americans are beforehand, not least, but most of all others), and certain men reported it to the Provost ; 
and they say that when the messenger reported what the American had said, the Provost leapt thrice from his 
throne, being terribly wroth at the affair, And he gave orders that those whose duty it was should compel the 
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Within the dining-halk building, next the door, there is a smaller hall or passage 
leading upwards to the fellows’ common room, and downwards to the kitchen. It is 
practically unused, except at 9 o’clock p.m. When the clock strikes the gates are 
closed, and one of the porters walks from the gate to the dining-hall ringing a hand- 
bell. He is soon followed by the Junior Dean, while the students stand in cap and 
gown upon the steps. The roll is then called, and each student present answers, 
‘* Adsum,” thus showing which men are inside and which outside. The hall itself is 
panelled half-way up the walls with rich dark oak. It is lit from two sides, while on 
the others are niches containing pictures of various benefactors of the college. In 
the main body of the hall are four lines of tables at which the students dine accord- 
ing to their classes 
in college. At the 
top, and running at 
right angles to these, 
is the table reserved 
for the Fellows and 
fellow-commoners, to 
which ‘‘ doctors and 
masters ” have a tra- / 
ditionary claim. A . 1 Ui fie bgp 
college dinner is / sit Yi, 
something apart. A LL 
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gin to stream in, — 
putting on their ‘‘ ac- 
ademic costume” as 


they run—or in other . x 3 ii) 
words gathering the Ww / 
shreds of their gowns . j 
around them. A xerchs 
scholar of the house 

mounts the pulpit and THE KITCHEN. (DRAWN BY A. S., HARTRICK.) 

says grace, according 

to a prescribed Latin form. The grace is somewhat lengthy and sometimes the reciter 
may be nervous. If so, and there be few Fellows in the hall, he is greeted with 
ironical suggestions besides other general criticisms. On the other hand some scholars 
have an especial gift in rapidly manipulating the superlatives, and then they are 
often applauded. Some of the sporting freshmen even hold stop-watches and keep 
the records—or say they do. When the first grace is over, all is hurry and confusion. 
Each table has its attendants, who all rush bearing dishes, which are quickly ranged 
in their proper places, and then the buzz of conversation lulls, to rise again between 
the several courses. 

Beneath the hall are the cellars, and on the same level the kitchen, which contains 
some strange old-fashioned instruments for cooking side by side with modern scientific 
inventions. The old roaster is still used. It consists of three circular racks for 
holding the joints, which are then placed before a fire kept upright by strong iron bars, 
and the apparatus is turned by chains running over wheels above. 

Passing from the kitchen by the lower entrance, one is surprised to find a strange 
relic of the past. The angle in the chapel walls between the end of the chancel and 
the main portion of the building has been railed off and here some of the first fellows 
of the college have been buried. The mural tablets, with quaint eulogistic Latin 
inscriptions, may still be easily read by the curious. In the foreground is the remains 
of a marble effigy which bears the date of 1602. The hard slate of the base has with- 
stood the influence of the weather, but the recumbent marble figure has suffered greatly. 
The rain-drops falling from above have eaten away the stone, and without the inscrip- 
clock to move on. And certain of the junior fellows, wishing to jest, sent for the police. But the Catechist 


made no light matter of it, and did not allow it to be put on, for he said that it devolyed upon him to keep it 
back, and that for this reason he was called Catechist.’ 
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tion it would be difficult to determine the rank or profession of the dead. Near this 
tomb is the entrance of the vault running under the chapel, but only the portion under 
the outer entrance has been used for purposes of burial. Here rest many of the most 
distinguished sons of Trinity, from the earliest down to the year 1867. 

The interior of the chapel, like the dining-hall, is wainscoted with dark oak to the 
height of about twelve feet, divided into large panels which are separated by handsome 
Ionic pilasters. Over these is a broad base from which the windows rise. The seats 
are set in four rows on each side, the one gradually rising above the other. The pulpit 
stands by itself, and is richly carved to match the oak-work on the walls. The services 
are held at 9.45 A.M. and 5 P.M. upon 
Sundays and Saints’ days, when the 
students wear surplices, and at 8.30 
A.M. and 5 P.M. on week days, when 
the ordinary gowns are worn. Upon 
days of the first group the large col- 
lege bell in the Campanile is rung, 
and on the rest a smaller bell in the 
Dining-hall. 

Exactly opposite the chapel is a 
building of similar external appear- 
ance, known as the Examination-hall. 
After the Dining-hall, this is the 
college building best known to the 
students. A large proportion of the 
lectures are delivered here, and here 
too many of the students have faced 
the ordeal of their first examination. 
Upon Saturdays during term-time 
the Junior Dean meets with such 
members of the college as have 
violated any of the college rules, 
hears their excuses, and inflicts a fine 
proportionate to the guilt and volu- 
bility of the student. 

The interior of the examination- 
hall is a marked contrast to the 
somewhat sombre dining-hall and 
chapel. The oak wainscoting is ex- 
eo. . changed for a bright base of painted 
De flew dy stone, from which the richly gilt 
pilasters, separating the niches on 
‘ the walls, rise to the roof. These 

STAIRWAY OF THE NEW BUILDING. niches or panels, like those in the 
Dining-hall, are filled by portraits of 
distinguished members of the University. The place of honour has been given to 
Queen Elizabeth, the foundress, and the worth of her gifts to the infant college is 
testified by the presence of Ussher, Berkeley, Baldwin, Swift, and Edmund Burke. As 
the eye becomes used to the bright shades of the decorations it rests upon a marble 
monument supported upon a dark tomb. This is a handsome statue of the 
Provost Baldwin, whose portrait is one of those upon the walls. Baldwinis represented 
as resting upon his left arm, and holding in his hand the will by which he bequeathed 
his fortune to the University. A female figure emblematic of the college bends over 
him, and appears to mourn the loss of her benefactor. Slightly in the background an 
angel holds the palm-crown of victory in one hand, and with the other points 
upwards to heaven. In the gallery over the entrance there is an old organ which was 
taken from a Spanish ship, and which tradition attributes to the Armada. 

The south side of the front square is completed by the library, which was opened 
in 1732. Up till last year the lower story was occupied by cloisters ; which have 
recently been built in to give increased space for the books as well as a new and 
larger reading-room. The greater part of the building up stairs is arranged in 
the form of one long room with forty stalls upon each side, in which libraries pre- 
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sented by private individuals are still kept together and called after the donors. At 
the base of the pillars dividing the stalls are busts representing great men of the past 
or celebrated members of the University. Half-way between the roof and floor is a 
gallery where more recent works are kept. Besides the books there is a valuable 
collection of coins and autographs, the well-known Book of Kells, and the harp which 
is attributed to Brian Boroimhe, who defeated the Danes at Clontarf in 1014. 

Upon the north of the front square is a quadrangle of later date known as 
‘* Botany Bay.” Possibly the name is intended to indicate a place of seclusion, if not 
quiet, for some of the more restive spirits amongst the younger members of the 
college. But the comparative isolation of ‘‘ Botany Bay” is little regretted by its 
residents. At nightfall two watchmen lurk in the dark shadows, in the hope of 
extinguishing bonfires and other amateur illuminations. 

Continuing the line of the front square is a third quadrangle known as the 
‘* Printing House Square’”—so called from its being the site of the University Press, 
which is a building similar to the Chapel and Dining-hall, but smaller in its frontage. 
Before the present square was built this part of the college was part of the park, and 
it was here that one of the fellows, a Mr. Ford, was shot, in the closing years of the last 
century. The side next the park is partly occupied by a building already mentioned, 
known as The Schools, the New Building, or Engineering School, which differs 
largely in architecture from the rest of the college. It is essentially modern in form 
and represents the best Italian ornamentation. When Ruskin came to Ireland he 
often spent hours in admiring the symmetry of the structure and perfection of the 
carvings. The floral ornamentation was executed throughout by Irish stone- 
carvers and copied directly from Nature. The hall in the interior is crowned by a 
double dome of variegated brickwork, which is supported upon richly-tinted pillars 
of Irish marble. The various class-rooms open off this hall, and it is here that the 
engineering and divinity students attend their respective lectures. The Medical 
School with the Anatomical Museum is a separate range of large buildings, only 
recently completed, upon the other side of the park. 

The open space between the Printing House Square and the boundary of the 
college grounds is known as the Park. About one-third of the area is thickly planted 
with trees and is familiarly called the Wilderness—owing to the fact that it is not used 
by any of theclubs. The remaining portion contains the grounds of the two 
football clubs, also those of the cricket and tennis clubs. Trinity is unfortunate 
when compared with Oxford and Cambridge in its river. The Liffey near the park 
is greatly encumbered by shipping and is altogether unsuited for racing purposes. 
Moreover, owing to the number of oarsmen in college it was found necessary, in ‘‘ the 
best interests of rowing in Ireland,” to form two college clubs, each of which holds 
different views upon the important subject of rowing form. Consequently it is quite 
impossible to secure a representative four or eight. Nevertheless, the performance 
of one of the college clubs (the Dublin University Boat Club) at Henley last year 
will be remembered by all lovers of rowing. The cricket club gallantly holds its own 
amongst the other Irish teams, but in contests with English elevens it has gained honour 
rather than victory. Even already the large number of past wearers of the ‘‘ black 
and gold” are looking forward to the match which has been arranged with 
Cambridge and which is to form part of the approaching tercentenary celebrations 
in July. The football men have scarcely yet ceased to congratulate themselves upon 
their success in Rugby against both the English Universities—a record which had 
been also made in the summer by the tennis club. The Bicycle Club too has 
had a long and successful career, holding probably more records than any other 
college club of the kind in the world. 
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HOW TO SPEND A CHEAP HOLIDAY IN NORWAY, 
By MARY HOWARTH. 
With Illustrations by H. R. MILLAR. 





ORWAY as subject-matter for a magazine article is pretty well 
used up, if the country itself be the theme. We have all read 
about, and most of us are acquainted already with, its fjords, its 
midnight sun, its rivers, and its moors. If it were named some- 
thing else, Finland for example, something might be done with 
it. But as Norway it is practically useless. 

Yet if we take it from another point of view than a country, 
considering it, for example, as a pleasant and healthy holiday 
ground for women as well as sportsmen, far less expensive and 

much more enjoyable than English or Continental pleasure places, we may extract 
from it useful as well as entertaining matter. Norway sounds so far away to the 
traveller whose ideas have hitherto been bounded by the Rhine and Brittany, by 
Scotland and the most frequented parts of Ireland. Yet it is not. Many people, par- 
ticularly sportsmen, wish it were, so that distance might prevent the yearly increasing 
influx of visitors. For my own part, I think the North Sea is a sufficient deterrent 
to the generality of people. Solong as a forty hours’ journey by steamer exists 
between England and the very happiest hunting-ground adjacent, that happy hunting- 
ground will not be overcrowded. 

Disclaiming, then, the slightest intention of expatiating upon Norway as a avhole, 
and with no desire to so much as mention a fjord, or a midnight sun, a snow-capped 
mountain, or the Arctic circle, coasting excursions in luxuriously fitted steamers, 
Polytechnic trips, and the British tourist, it remains only to be seen what the other 
points of view disclose, and what theme is left to the narrator who confesses that she 
knows next to nothing about it ; that the only fjord she ever beheld was one of the 
commonplace kind that doesn’t count with the traveller ; that the only sun she saw 
was that which shines in the day-time instead of at night; that respecting the sole 
luxuriously fitted steamer with which she became acquainted, she would prefer, owing 
to the painfulness of her memories, to preserve an inviolate silence, while as to the 
Arctic circle she is lamentably ignorant, and from the time she set foot on Scandi- 
navian soil to the time she left it, no British tourist, she records with gratitude, ever 
crossed her path. 

Looking out of my window here in London, I see the self-same stars that I saw in 
Norway, when of an evening I used to stand upon the front door-step of the farmhouse 
that was my home for seven happy summer weeks. So that I know exactly, and 
can plan out in my own mind, how the land lies, how in front of me there is an orchard, 
and beyond it a meadow, and beyond the meadow the sea; how to my left the river 
runs ; how to my right there is the garden gate, and beyond it the green uneven field 
about which the farm settlement is built, the carpenter’s shed, the house of the farmer’s 
brother, the peasants’ huts, the village store, the white church; how, should I move 
from my position and stand in the middle of the green outside the gate, I should see 
more meadow beyond the farmyard, and beyond that again the rocky fjelds or hills, 
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horse-shoe in formation, that guard and shelter all. To-night is Saturday, and if I 
keep very still, and try to separate the sounds, I shall hear above the wind that is so 
soft and balmy, and the rustling of the trees, and the murmur of the river, and the low 
roar of the sea, the singing of the farm servants in the back quarters of the house, the 
meliow simple voices of the girls, the gruffer tones of the men, in the quaintly 
monotonous soothing songs of the Scandinavian peasantry. Inside the sfese-sa/, or 
dining-room, if I look, I shall see the Aus-fru, her husband, his aged aunt, and perhaps, 
if to-morrow be the one Sunday in three that is kept in church, the good old priest who 
lives in the small fishing town fifteen miles away, and stays here when he comes to do 
duty, or to marry, christen, prepare for confirmation, or bury any one in the neigh- 
bourhood. Up stairs the children are asleep : four-year-old Lauritz, dreaming perhaps 








AN INTERIOR. 


of the ‘‘storr fisk” he will catch with the rod his mother made him this afternoon—a 
primitive affair composed of a stick, a piece of string, and a dress-hook out of her 
work-box—with which he most diligently and solemnly whipped the river for a long 
time ; Maria, beautiful in sleep—Maria, our pride and joy, than whom we are persuaded 
no child of less than two was ever cleverer, for she can talk and dance, has a keen 
sense of humour, and is altogether the jolliest of small maids ; and, rending the air now 
and then with a wail, Paulina, the baby, soberer of countenance than either of the other 
two, and but seldom brought before the public. 

In appearance the house in which we dwelt was not unlike a Noah’s Ark, all of 
wood, painted a pure white, with green window-sashes, and a creamy brown front door 
that opened in two and was glazed half-way down. Entering this front door you 
found yourself in a small square room or hall fitted with a cupboard, in which the ru 
kept glass, china, and the table-linen in daily use, and by the sides of which there ran 
a row of pegs upon the two walls, upon which every one kept their out-door gear, even 
down to Maria, whose pink cambric hat and quaint old-fashioned-looking cloak hung 
high up because of her shortness, and to the Afindst, or vaby, who possessed a satin 
hood of melon-like proportions, and a long cloth cloak edged with pretence fur, which 
she very rarely donned, owing to her mother’s prejudice against the open air for 
creatures of her tender age. Here also fishing tackle, consisting of lines, rods, 
waders, and sou’-westers, guns and their gear, umbrellas and sticks, found a home; 
and there were chairs and stools upon which to sit when the weather was too wet or 
boisterous to make the bench outside a desirable resting place. 

The age of this farmhouse is over a century, and as itis ertirely of wood it is mar- 
vellous that it has not shared the fate of many others of alike Cescription which have 
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been demolished over and over again. The spectacle of a burning town in Norway 
is by no means rare, and whoso would see any particular place must not delay his 
visit until next time if he would gratify his desire, for probably when that next time 
arrives the object of his curiosity will have disappeared. The ancient Norwegian was 
not fond of passages ; in this house, whichis a very large one for the neighbourhood, 
the two dwelling-rooms lead directly out of the entrance hall, and out of them lead 
again two smaller rooms used as bedrooms, while out of these lead respectively the 
pantry and another room, out of which come the kitchens, and so the ground plan of 
the house is complete, the living-rooms and the kitchens running parallel to one 
another. Leading from the big kitchen are some curious winding stairs, that take one 
to the upper regions, where there are more bedrooms; and if one were inclined to 
doubt their being there, as froma hasty glance at the front of the house one might, for 
with a single exception no windows show here, the exaggerated sounds of thumping 
footsteps or the hasty scatterings of cats would soon convince one. Perfect quiet in a 
house is perhaps an accom- 
paniment of civilization, 
which, turning upside down 
a number of old-world 
practices and _ customs, 
makes noise outside and 
peace within the rule, in- 
stead of, as here, peace 
outside, where nothing 
wilder or noisier than 
Nature assails, and noise 
inside, where every footfall 
and movement is made 
evident by the medium of 
the wood on which it falls, 
and only the unusual thick- 
ness of beams and walls 
renders speech when heard 
at a distance no more than 
a muffled murmur. 
ala nati i In decoration the house 
A BEDROOM. was delightfully fresh ; the 
walls in the sitting-room 
were a pale aquamarine green, meeting a high dado of white, and in the dining-room 
of a shade or two darker, while the bedrooms were browns or terra-cottas, an evidence 
of the scrupulous cleanliness of their owner, who is always repainting his house, and 
making of it the delicious contrast it presents to the ordinary peasants’ huts in the hills. 
It is furnished with simplicity, and to say truth, not according to luxury ; for, whereas 
there are plenty of hard chairs and even hard sofas, there isn’t a single easy-chair, or 
even a cushion, in the place ; book-shelves and writing-tables are completely lacking, 
while only one bedroom musters a chest of drawers, and some are without washstands. 
The beds too were exceedingly odd; just boxes, with a queer pulling out contrivance 
that made them bigger than single size if necessary, with a liberal layer of straw at the 
bottom topped with a feather bed, and again a feather bed of less thickness as a 
coverlet, and perhaps a white knitted counterpane to overtop the rest. But the 
pillow-slips and sheets were exquisitely needled and monogramed, and lace often 
formed a finish to the towels, making one feel when one used them as if committing 
desecration upon some antimacassar or chair-back. 

The usual stoves occupied positions in corners of the rooms, and behind and around 
them the walls were for a certain distance cemented, so that there was no risk of 
conflagration. The floors were not carpeted, but were closely boarded, and washed 
at least every other day. All the window-ledges were gay with growing plants, placed 
inside instead of out, and sometimes, even in that secure haven, blown down by the 
violence of the stormy winds that blew; and conspicuous among them, standing on 
the ground because of its mature height, was a myrtle-tree which had been nurtured 
from a slip taken from the housewife’s bridal wreath. We burned oil and candles at 
night, and a gigantic lantern, of a primitive type, illumined by a candle, was provided 
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for those who wished to wander abroad over the rough fjelds and pathless meadows. 
I remember one evening noticing with astonishment that the lantern was with much 
circumstance prepared for the /ru, who wanted to go out and search for a lost button 
of Maria’s. I thought she might have waited till the morning ; but she was not of 
my opinion. 

If, however, the dwelling parts of the farmhouse were modernized to a certain extent, 
the kitchen was the old original, and looked as if centuries had passed over it, leaving 
it unchanged. It was 
rather tunnel-like in 
shape, and tunnel- 
like because what 
may have been its 
cornered contour 
was quite rounded 
off by the interpo- 
lation of shelves, 
racks, and nooks 
everywhere. In 
typical Norwegian 
dwelling-places the 
rafters are as useful 
as the walls, and 
form the receptacle 
of many things, such 
as books, knives, 
and tools; and in 
this typical kitchen 
of a thriving farmer, 
an endless number 





of pots, pans, yD? 1 ie 7 | ea aaa, 
spoons, strainers, ...34 fg" Gen a S N & = 
and other cooking ang . 
utensils found places A KITCHEN. 


in these crannies, 

which they had made their own for many decades, but which to the inexperienced eye 
looked heterogeneous indeed. As for the fireplace, it was a picture in itself, and often 
have I wished that I were gifted with the painter’s art, to perpetuate its quaintness, 
and to reproduce the pretty Aus-/ru as she bent over it intent upon waffles or pancakes, 
the ruddy, fitful light catching her straw-coloured hair with its crisply curling nimbus, 
and contrasting with the yellow lamplight that on the other side beamed steadily upon 
her. But we were not welcome in the kitchen, upon which the mistress looked with a 
kind of scorn or patient displeasure—as on a place that couldn’t be cured and must 
be endured ; and the hasty sketches I was able to take of it were mental only, as the 
door between it and the sfese-sal or dining-room opened, or upon the occasion of our 
last luncheon, when I was permitted to watch the making of 4rumkage and pancakes 
which were being prepared for a supreme delectation, and when | noted as microscopi- 
cally as I could the wide open fireplace, the pans or caldrons, the pots and spacious 
places where three or four people could cook at once, one making pancake, another 
beiling potatoes, and a third preparing the stew. For fuel, coal is used, or wood, or 
heather, according to the food that is being cooked ; flad-brod, our Scotch oat-cake, 
is made over heather or ling, as they call it, so that no disagreeable taste is given to it, 
and traditional custom is preserved. Here, as I dare say in most oat-cake producing 
places, flad-brod is made only twice a year, and all the women of the farm assist 
at its manufacture for three days. It is most extensively patronized by the farm 
labourers, who come into the house for their meals as they do in rural England, and 
partake of them in the second kitchen, where the Awus-f/ru’s precious but somewhat 
incongruous possession, a small oil stove, has its place. 

During my stay, the domestic arrangements were topsy-turvy. There were 
several women-servants, and each appeared to have been hired with a view to a 
service of a special kind, and then told off to the branch that suited her best. 
Thomina, who was supposed to be the cook, evinced a leaning towards the work 
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of a housemaid, and was rarely to be seen over the fireplace ; Bettina, the lady-help, 
hated housekeeping, the branch upon which her future fruit was expected to hang, 
and took up the position of parlourmaid ; Martina, the nursery girl, was so strong 
that she was induced to follow the plough, while Kisten, the round-faced parlourmaid, 
ousted by Bettina, was, much to her own liking, installed in her place ; indeed, every 
one in this upside-down arrangement seemed pleased, so all was well and as it could 
be wished. Bettina, who had been sent to learn domesticity from the Awus-fru, a plan 
that obtains in Norway, and is. an excellent one for teaching girls, wore a plain gold 
ring on the third 
finger of her right 
hand, which  be- 
tokened her engage- 
ment to a swain on 
whose behalf she was 
being instructed in 
housewifely —_ ways. 
She had a singularly 
unhealthy - looking 
complexion of the 
spotty type, and an 
abominable way of 
constant clearing 
what was probably a 
relaxed, and possibly 
uncomfortable throat. 
When this exercise 
happened at meal- 
times, it was particu- 
larly disagreeable, as 
was also her heavy 
breathing, and _ her 
objectionable way of 
HOLIDAY DRESS. uttering the simple 
word ‘‘ melk,” mean- 
ing milk, which she did with a guttural scrape. But she was a good creature, 
and very willing, and will some day develop into a Dutch-doll counterpart of 
her stolid mother, who, one Sunday, came over to tea, and, according to a close 
observer, breathed hard, but spoke not a word throughout the entire ceremony. 
Bettina’s square, solid, flat-faced personality was in striking contrast to that of Melina, 
a damsel of very attractive mien, who variously worked in the fields, waited at meals, 
washed floors, and walked forth to do shopping, clothed as if intent upon a visit to a 
town fourteen miles away, in a cloak, a hat, and gloves, and carrying an umbrella and 
a large basket, while in reality bound no further than the tiny store two hundred yards 
from the farm. Melina was in her way really pretty ; she had bright brown hair, with 
the inevitable crisp little love-locks that adorn the coiffures of Norwegian beauties, and 
the brightly plaited knob at the back, brown eyes, a cream skin and pink cheeks. 
She was in the habit of wearing a green skirt and a light-coloured bodice, and, in 
common with the other maids, was capless. 

Before I started for this out-of-the-way recreation ground, where I owned the 
proud distinction of being one of the only pair of Englishwomen who had ever stayed 
there, it was predicted that I should be intolerably bored and half-starved. But I was 
neither. Moreover, within walking and driving distance there were rare beauties to 
discover. Sometimes we used to ramble miles up our river into the fjelds, with a basket 
of sandwiches to sustain us, stopping to buy milk at some cottage, whose quaint house- 
room contained the family beds fitted into the wall, as in Scotch places. The people 
we invariably found hospitable and kind in the extreme. They are a pleasant race and 
highly intelligent, and are taught well in their schools English among other subjects. 
The farmer with whom we sojourned spoke not only his own and our language, but 
German and French as well. He had travelled a great deal. His old aunt too, who 
never left the farm for a walk of over two hundred yards without putting on gloves, 
was an authority on Ibsen and Bjérnsen, and other Scandinavian authors whose names 
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were merely names to me. This knowledge in one who had seldom moved from that 
tiny out-of-the-way corner at first surprised me. I have since learned, however, that 
Norwegians are extremely loyal to their progress as a nation as well as individually, 
and that the ancient proverb of no man being a prophet in his own country does not 
obtain in this. 

The peculiar and picturesque dress of the country folk is becoming rarer and’ farer 
as a toilette of general use. But it is one that suits them admirably, and that shows off 
well their treasured silver ornaments, many of which, however, went to the melting-pot 
some years ago, when an appeal was made to the country to recruit the tottering national 
exchequer. An ancient dress that survives is that worn by the priest,. which consists of a 
long black gown and snowy white ruff of stiffened lawn. He is a greatly appreciated 
member of society, whose room in the most important house of whatever place he 
visits is always kept ready for him, and whose ministrations are highly treasured, 
especially by the women. As for the men, I used to notice that they appeared in great 
numbers at the churchyard gate, but did not go further. Norwegian services are very 
long, and are mostly done sitting ; the priest, however, has a great deal of exertion 
connected therewith, and if his parish is a very large one, as in the case of which I 
am cognizant, much journeying is entailed. On account of this, funerals may be con- 
ducted in the priest’s absence by the people themselves, and when next he comes that 
way he concludes the last rites by appropriate prayer and exhortation. Funerals are 
very important ceremonials in Norway, and take a long time. First of all a messenger 
is sent round on foot to all the neighbours, to bid them to the obsequies, and until his 
message is delivered to the head of the house no refreshment may be offered or 
accepted, and no seat. For days before, grand cookings take place in the house of 
desolation, and those of the mourning friends, of a peculiarly unappetising compound, 
answering to the baked meats of former times in this country, and other viands. For 
one day in advance of that of burial there are feastings in the house of the deceased, 
not attended, so far as I could gather, by anything approaching orgie, but simply a 
reunion of old friends and acquaintance. On that of the funeral there is another 
gathering which accompanies the corpse and family to the grave ; and the day after is 
also spent in company, the idea. apparently being that consolation is thus afforded to 
the bereaved. I was not fortunate enough to be present at a wedding, which 
is, 1 understand, an occasion of much the same type, but of rejoicing instead of 
sadness. 

As for our meals at the farm, we none of us ever fared better or more healthily. 
Of milk we had as much as we wanted; coffee and tea—a luxury in Norway—were 
served most liberally, and we enjoyed extremely our quaint breakfasts of eggs, and 
fish in all kinds of form—salted, marinated, dry, and fresh—German sausage cut in 
slices, meat in slices, and cheese pared extremely thin. For our lunches we depended 
chiefly on the aforesaid dishes of sliced meats of many kinds, and on fish of our own 
catching ; while our dinners consisted of soup, fish and fowl, meat, and puddings 
of many and beautiful kinds. The cakes they made us—light confections of batter 
mixed with cream—were supremely delightful. 

In conclusion, I have only to express my regret that I am unable to divulge the 
name of this particularly rural and out-of-the-way Norwegian paradise. Norway is 
becoming so crowded that precautions are needful, if one desires to depart from the 
beaten track in one’s holiday, and to escape one’s fellow Britishers. But research 
rewards, and I can assure every one who wants rest, and quiet, and no big bills, that 
they will profit by finding some such place as this. The best way to cultivate an 
acquaintance with a farmer in Norway is to go over there one’s self, and look around 
for what one wants, and if one cannot become a guest on that visit to make prospective 
arrangements. It is worth some little trouble to do so. My expenses for the whole 
seven weeks of my holiday, including the steamer from England and back again, did 
not amount to the modest sum of five-and-twenty pounds, 
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IN A SCOTCH LOCH. 
By DIX LERRON. 


MOT shooting to-day then, Gifford?” said a fair young man, leaning 
} against the taffrail of a yacht, as he glanced critically at the 
dark blue yachting suit of: his companion. 

‘“Not to-day, old fellow,” said the other, a tall dark-bearded 
man, leisurely proceeding to roll a cigarette between his fingers. 
‘* Not to-day. [I’m going to try those crags over there—a good 
scramble with my sketch-book, you know;” and he pointed 
across the loch where the mists curled about the jagged 
peaks of Blath Bhein. 

‘*Oh! but it’s a shame to waste a ripping day like this mooning about with an old 
sketch-book !” 

‘*Waste the day!” repeated Gifford; ‘‘a matter of opinion, Frank, a matter 
of opinion. 

‘* Well, you seem a bit out of sorts this morning ; what's up ?” 

Gifford did not answer but smoked on thoughtfully for a few minutes, and Riley 
‘* took sights” at the gulls with a boat-hook which he had picked up from a seat near. 
Presently the latter remarked : 

‘*Lady Helen Desbrooke said last night she wanted to try and fish to-day. 1 
suppose they'll go and trawl a bit. I heard old Macdonald say there were a lot of 
fish, just round those rocks out there,” and he pointed towards the mouth of the loch. 
‘*T’ve no doubt Wharton wouldn’t mind going too,” he added, ‘‘but he’s booked 
for the moors! He rather likes Lady Helen, I believe.” And he laughed carelessly. 

‘* Indeed ?”’ replied Rex, and a curious expression came into his grey eyes as he 
threw his cigarette overboard. ‘* Wharton be damned.” 

‘* Breakfast is ready, sir,” announced a steward coming up at this moment, ‘‘ and 
Sir Charles and the ladies is in.” 

‘*There will be only Wharton, Dudley and myself then,” said Riley, as they 
turned to go below. ‘‘ Something was said about the ladies bringing lunch round to 
us. You'd far better change your mind, old chap, and come along too.” 

But Gifford did not change his mind. ‘‘ May I borrow the dingy, Sir Charles?” 
he asked his host after breakfast. ‘‘ I should like to get a sketch or two here for my 
picture, the foreground is so good, and the effects are very fine to-day.” 

‘** Certainly, Gifford, certainly. So you don’t mean to shoot? By the bye, do you 
want a man?” 

‘No, thanks; I'll paddle myself and keep the boat if you don’t want her 
to-day.” 





** Alone at last!” cried Gifford, as his boat’s keel ran up on the seaweed-strewn 
grass. Why on earth did I come on this trip? My good resolutions are fated to be 
bowled over. Well, the matter must be thrashed out somehow, and now seems the 
best time.” So saying, he proceeded to make the dingy secure by fastening the long 
rope to a rock high on the shore, and with a resolute look on his handsome face 
started along the road leading to the head of the loch. Three o’clock found him 
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lying on his back, with a pipe in his mouth. Beside him lay his sketch-book, with 
the colour wet on its open page. The lonely nature of the scene accorded well with 
his mood. His brain was in a whirl, his heart on fire ; he needed the stillness of the 
hills about him for his mind to work freely. His thoughts wandered back to the 
previous summer when an old college chum who was up in town for a fortnight in 
May introduced him to Lady Helen Desbrooke. 

‘*T have lived in a dream since that evening,” Gifford told her some weeks after- 
wards, ‘‘ one long, strange dream ; or rather it would be truer to say that I only 
dreamed before I met you.” Yes, he well remembered saying that, and how 
beautiful she had looked as he bent over her chair. Ah! could he but sleep once 
more ! 

Lady Helen had been attracted in spite of herself by the clever artist with the 
strange grey eyes. She had never met any one just like him before. His restless 
energy disturbed, while at the same time the power of his personality subdued and 
dominated her even more than she was herself aware. The world perhaps hardly 
guessed his devotion, for he did not forsake his old haunts or, metaphorically speaking, 
lay his mantle on the pavement of Piccadilly for her to walk over, and for society 
to laugh at. She did not love him, she assured herself; no, but her soul was free no 
longer. This man had come and troubled the deep waters of her being, and the 
consciousness of this was gall to her proud spirit. 

She refused him almost point-blank, but with a look in her beautiful eyes at which 
he wondered without understanding it for many a long day. When he pleaded as he 
had never pleaded before her face had grown whitg,to the lips, but she remained firm. 
‘I cannot—it is no good,” she whispered. ‘‘I must not think of it.” In the end she 
promised that if she should change her mind within two years’ time she would let him 
know of it in some way ; but she shook her head as she turned away. 

He on the contrary was hopeful. It was something that he would see her again, 
that he was not banished for ever from her presence. Meanwhile the world speculated 
a littlke—for Lady Helen’s preoccupation had not passed quite unnoticed—but it knew 
nothing ; and for want of food for gossip in that direction ceased to talk. And the 
months went by, and took with them Rex Gifford’s hopes. 

They met at one or two country houses, but this fact remained unaltered and 
unalterable : she was Lady Helen Desbrooke, a peer’s daughter, and he only Rex 
Gifford, a poor artist. 

The conviction was slowly forcing itself upon his brain that Lady Helen was not for 
him ; their social spheres were not the same. He began to realise that the verdict of 
society would undoubtedly be against him if he married her; and though personally 
he cared little for the praise or blame of the small clique which with supreme egotism 
calls itself by such an imposing title, yet he understood it must necessarily mean more 
to her than it could to him. But all the time he could not forget the look that was 
in her eyes when he had gone from her presence the summer before. 

So matters stood when, meeting his old friend Sir Charles Mackenzie one day in 
Inverness he had accepted an often repeated invitation to come for a ten days’ 


yachting cruise. ‘‘ And why on earth he didn’t tell me who his party were, and why 
I was such a fool as not to ask, heaven only knows!” he muttered as he savagely 
pulled the ends of his moustache between his teeth. ‘‘ 1 shouldn’t have come if I had 


known she was on board—no, by Jove, I would not! Any fool can see she doesn’t 
want me. _I say. any fool can tell that. Her face shows it, in every line ; her eyes— 


hereyes—— Waitabit— JDohereyessay it?” Hebegantobreathe harder. ‘‘ No, 
as I am a living man, her eyes do mot repel me! There is something in their depths 
I can’t read. I don’t understand it—but it isn’t aversion. Stop—could it be——?” 


He sprang half up. About him was the stillness of the mountains, the ‘‘ sleep that 
is among the lonely hills ” like the silence of a beautiful dream, and through it, as some 
deep thought, sounded the murmur of the burns in the hills. He pushed his cap back 
from his brows. ‘‘Can it be that she loves me? -Ah! God, what could life not be 
worth if it were so!” And he lay back in the heather, and fell again to thinking. 

For Rex Gifford had made up his mind to a mighty sacrifice, even to relinquish the’ 
hope of winning Lady Helen for his wife. Loving her with a passion and intensity of 
which his friends would have deemed his apparently cold, indifferent nature incapable, 
and which had even surprised himself, he could yet think of what might be best for 
her. Not once, or twice, but often lately had the question presented itself before him— 
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Would a marriage with him be for this girl’s ultimate happiness? He thrust the idea 
away at first, but it recurred again and again, till reluctantly, he was forced to 
give it attention. But here was the difficulty. From society’s point of view, he was 
not her equal in position. ‘‘To be a gentleman is not enough,” and he ground his 
teeth. ‘‘No! Society would prefer an idiot like Wharton, because he is a baronet 
with £7,000 a year.” Yet it might be hard for her: he could see that; and he 
might serve her more truly by leaving her altogether. But it was hard, very hard; 
and a hundredfold more difficult now, when a voice from his inner consciousness told 
him he could win her if he chose. 

The gloom of coming night was gathering in the great dark corrie and creeping 
up among the crags as Rex Gifford turned his back upon the glen. His face was 
white and grave but his brow had cleared. The sky, faintly yellow overhead with the 
afterglow, faded as he rowed across the silent gleaming loch, and the stars came out. 

‘** Well, what sport ?” asked Gifford, as he emerged from his cabin later dressed for 
dinner, and joined the little group of men round the saloon fire. 

‘*Oh, very poor! Birds are as wild as Red Indians,” answered a very tall young 
man, who was balancing himself on the back of a chair. He wore an eye-glass, 
had little chin to speak of, and a sketchy moustache ; a fine expression of discontent 
was on his face. 

‘* After tramping all day over those rotten old hills—and confounded rough walking 
it is too—just as you come within sight of a stag it’s right about face home again.” 

‘** Rather hard lines that,” agreed Riley, ‘‘ but it was no go at that hour, Wharton, 
you know. We shouldn’t have been up to them now, with that glen to cross.” 

‘** Blow the glen! It was all that fool’s fault for taking us down so near the 
water ; and I declare these Scotch louts need to have a few ideas rammed into their 
skulls. They won’t listen to a fellow who knows anything about it, with their ‘ Aweel, 
sair, it’z no so aisy as ye would think’ in their confounded drawl. Ugh! how | 
hate it.” 

‘**Cheer up, old chap ; you can’t always have every mortal thing your own way you 
know,” said Riley, adding, with a twinkle in his eyes, ‘‘ Perhaps a certain defection 
from the party that had the honour of conveying lunch to your High Mightiness 
may be some excuse for the unusually disturbed condition of your feelings—but in 

‘* Stop that !” growled the other, turning red, ‘‘ none of your chaff now.” 

Rex could not help the bound that his heart gave. ‘‘ You'll end by making fire- 
wood of that chair, Wharton,” was all he said quietly ; and the door opening at this 
moment put a stop to further discussion. 

Two ladies entered. The first was Mrs. Joe Dudley by name, a tall, fair young 
woman with an aquiline nose, very pretty blue eyes, and a graceful air of good 
breeding, which became her exceedingly well. Following slowly in her wake came 
her friend. 

People differed much in their opinion as to Lady Helen’s claims to be considered 
beautiful. Some complained that the cast of her features was too severe to be entirely 
pleasing, others that the curve of her lips was disdainful, and so on; but no one yet 
had ever denied the beauty of her deep grey eyes and red gold hair. 

She did not join the group by the fire, but moved over to the card-table covered 
with papers, and began absently turning over the leaves of the Yachting Calendar. 
Rex did not go over to her immediately, but he pulled the ends of his moustache 
angrily when he observed Wharton take advantage of his hesitation and proceed to 
establish himself, with much assurance, beside her on the sofa. 

He would not watch her though, the time was past for all that; and he was 
soon engaged in doing what justice he could to the excellently cooked dinner set 
before him. 

The moon was rising behind the mountains to eastward as Gifford smoked his 
cigarette on deck an hour and a half later. Under the hills the waters of the loch 
looked deep and black as ink. The sound of voices from the. village of Torran came 
across the water—the sudden bark of a dog ; otherwise the night was very still. Pre- 
sently notes of music fell on his ear. Some one was playing one of Strauss’s waltzes, 
and he listened dreamily and watched the moonlight on the ripples. Then the music 
ceased, and Mrs. Dudley, and one or two others, came up on deck, and strolling to 
the stern, settled themselves in low chairs to enjoy the beauty of the evening. Gifford, 
however, remained undisturbed in the shadow of the deck house. 
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But soon the music recommenced, and this time in a very different strain. As 
Gifford recognised the touch his dreamy contemplative mood vanished, and he listened 
with a keen interest, passionately alive to ev ery inflexion, every changing expression. 
It was Rubinstein’s Komance in F flat, glorious, passionate, and triumphant; and 
while in the first part he heard again those voices that had talked with him in the 
solitude of the hills, of self sacrifice, of honour and renunciation, yet, through the 
second breathed the spirit of victory, of a soul that had triumphed ; and as the sound 
rose from below and floated out into the silent night, he felt strong to do and suffer 
for the sake of her he loved. 

But ah! what was that? What was she playing now? He knew it too well; 
every note was burnt in on his brain. 

And a sudden vision rose before him of a drawing-room in Mayfair with win- 
dows wide open to the soft summer air, of a girl seated at the piano, of the fluttering 
music leaves heldin their place by a strong hand; and the scent of June roses and 
lilies stole over him, as he listened again to the opening bars of one of the most 
beautiful songs ever written. It was Grieg’s ‘‘ Ich liebe Dich.” She had sung it on 
that fatal afternoon in London the year before, and it had been as the last notes 
trembled away that he knelt before her and pleaded as for his life! He had never 
heard it since. 

‘* If you would like it,” she had said, ‘‘1 will not sing that song again, when | 
know you can hear it.” 

‘* Unless, unless—-you can mean it for me,” he had answered passionately ; and 
she had gravely bent her head as she turned sadly away. 

‘* And now, she was going to sing it again! Ah, heaven! what did it all mean ? 
Gifford started forward, then drew back in great agitation; and as the beautiful 
words floated out over the loch, there swept over his soul such a wave of passionate 
love and longing, of golden soul-stirring memories and maddening regrets, as made 
his heart swell well nigh to bursting. Ah! what was he not renouncing? What a 
prize was he not turning his back upon ? 

For it had not once occurred to him that Lady Helen could have forgotten her 
promise. The cold drops gathered on his brow, and his breath came short and 
laboured as he listened to the last verse— 


“Ich denke Dein, Kann stets nur Deiner denken, 
Nur deinem Gliick ist meiner Herz Geweiht : 
Wie Gott es mag um deiner Schicksal lenken, 
Ich liebe Dich in Zeit und Ewigkeit.” 


Then all was still. In the stern of the yacht the voices broke out again ; some one 
laughed. Rex leaned back against the corner of the deck-house, ‘‘I declare | 
must get away from this or I shall end by making a fool of myself after all,” he 
muttered ; and he moved forward out of the shadow. 

It might have been ten minutes, or one hour later, he knew not which, when, as 
he leant againgt a coil of rope up in the bows, he suddenly became conscious of a 
figure beside him. He started violently. 

‘* Lady Helen!” he almost gasped. ‘‘ You here!” She waited a moment. The 
moonlight fell on the burnished masses of her hair. 

‘* Yes,” she answered, ‘‘I am nota ghost. What have you been doing all the 
evening ?” 

Taken aback, and much surprised, he stammered, ‘‘I—I have been doing 
nothing.” Then bracing himself together with an effort, ‘‘ Yes, I have been listening 
to your singing.” 

‘Ah! you heard it,” she replied in a low tone; and he found himself wondering 
why her voice shook. 

**You have had a rather solitary day,” she went on, in a slightly constrained 
voice, ‘‘ you went for a-walk up in the hills, didn’t you? It must be very wild and 
beautiful ; I should like so much to go up those glens.” 

‘* Yes—oh yes, very wild indeed,” he replied mechanically, wondering exceedingly 
why she should come on deck at this unusual time (for he noticed now that all the 
others had gone below) simply to converse with him about the scenery. 

A slight pause : she moved slightly and drew the furs closer to her throat. 

‘**Do you know if Sir Charles means to stay here to-morrow ?” she asked. 
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He started, and turned his back hastily on the mountains, and looked out to 


where the sea lay sleeping in the moonlit haze. ‘‘I don’t know—I—unfortunately, 
I must leave to-morrow, I have had letters—” 

‘* Really,” she answered with apparent unconcern. ‘‘I am sorry.” 

‘* Yes—and— Perhaps you will forgive me if I leave you now, as I shall have 


” 


to be off at daybreak, and 
‘* Yes—only—I want to tell you something,” she said suddenly, ‘‘ but it is hard. 
ed 

‘* Tell me nothing,” he broke out, ‘‘ I cannot bear it.” And the thought flew like 
flame to his brain that she was going to tell him of her engagement to Wharton. 
No, it was cruel—cruel when he was there with her on the yacht. She might have 
waited a little, a few days. But still, the strength of his old belief came back to him. 
Surely the Queen can do no wrong. Yes, he must listen, and listen quietly too. 

Aloud, he said gently, ‘‘ Forgive me, I was mad! You can tell me anything that you 
wish.” 

Still she hesitated, and he could see her breast heaving. She turned away from 
the light of the moon till her face was in deep shadow, and he could only see the 
beautiful curves of her cheek and chin. 

He waited a moment ; then he said in a low voice, though he could not help the 
tones sounding strained and hard, 

‘‘Trust me. I am man enough, I hope, to hear what you have to tell me.” 

Then like a whisper of the summer breeze over the water, so low, that he had to 
bend his head to catch it, came the words, 

**Don’t you know that I sang that song to-night, for you? Have you forgotten 
my promise ?” 

But before she could complete the sentence, with a low cry his arms were round 
her, her head rested on his shoulder. 





‘It is quite true,” she said a little later, ‘‘‘ Jch kann stets nur Deiner denken,’ so 
what is the use of endeavouring to live my life otherwise? I have tried hard for more 
than a year, and to-day as I sat alone here on deck (for I did not feel inclined to go 
with the others), and looked at those mountains, so calm, so eternal, I felt I should 
never be happy in any other way. You remember what Browning says, ‘ With their 
triumphs and their glories and the rest—love is best.’ And what does it matter if we 
are rather poor?” 
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GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY WORKS AT STRATFORD. 
By ALEX. P. PARKER, Secretary to the Locomotive Superintendent. 
With Illustrations from Official Photographs. 


HE Eastern Counties Railway, the forerunner of the present Great Eastern, 
was incorporated on July 4th, 1836, and as scheduled was the longest line 
which had yet obtained the sanction of Parliament. It was constructed to a five-feet 
gauge, and commenced its career as a public carrier on June 20th, 1839, when it 
opened from Mile End to Romford, at which latter station the first repairing shops 
were built. It is a matter of history that the anticipations of the first Chairman, 
who held out to an exceptionally sanguine proprietary ‘‘a prospect of one of the 
proudest triumphs of the march of science,” were not fulfilled, and we will lower the 
veil over its misfortunes and misdeeds. Suffice it to say that in 1862 it was 
considered expedient to consolidate the wisdom of some eighty Acts of Parliament 
by an amalgamation scheme under a new nomenclature. But the ‘‘ Great Eastern” 
phoenix which arose from the ashes of the Eastern Counties was not at first 
more successful than its progenitor, and in 1867 the locomotives were seized at 
the instance of creditors, and loaned to the Company. In order to get out of this diffi- 
culty, and to put the line and rolling-stock into better condition, it was deemed 
necessary to apply for power to raise £1,500,000 extra capital ; but the application 
although made under the auspices of the present Marquis of Salisbury, who was 
Chairman at the time, was refused; so, as Mr. Acworth amusingly puts it, ‘‘ the 
Company amended their Bill, asked for £3,000,000, and got it.” Gradually an 
improvement became manifest, and under the guidance of Mr. C. H. Parkes, who 
assumed control in 1872, has continued, until the Great Eastern Railway now holds the 
premier position for punctuality of all lines running into London. 

The Stratford Works were built by the Eastern Counties in 1847, during ‘‘ King” 
Hudson’s reign, at a cost of £100,000—a mere trifle to a concern claimed to rest ‘‘ on 
the broad and stable basis of national utility,” and therefore dismissed in the Directors’ 
report with a few remarks about ‘‘ the shops at Stratford being in progress.”” Com- 
prehensive as they were for the requirements of the day, they have been in progress 
ever since ; but the Great Eastern being still the reverse of a rich Company, and the 
original works being hemmed in on one arc of a circle by Stratford New Town, 
formerly known as ‘‘ Hudson’s Town,” and on the other by a network of main lines 
and sidings, considerable ingenuity has had to be exercised in covering in here, or 
building an extra story there, and so making the most of the available space. Human 
ingenuity however has its limit, and we shall see that on the further side of the main 
line, away among the marshes, more modern buildings have had to be erected to 
provide for the largely increased rolling-stock. 
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Let us begin by a waik through the Steam Hammer Shop, keeping in mind that we 
are in the ‘* Hudson” Works. There are here five steam hammers thumping away 
night and day, fed by four coal and three gas furnaces, the glare from which when a 
door is momentarily raised is almost blinding to a novice. The head forgeman is a 
certificated member of the St. John Ambulance Association, which has a strong corps 
in Stratford Worxks, and first conducts us to one of the well-appointed Ambulance 

a cupboards with which 
every shop is provided. 
But this, although of 
considcrable _import- 
ance when we bear in 
mind the risks of per- 
sonal injury with which 
mechanics have _ to 
contend, is hardly what 
we want on this occa- 
sion. ‘** Well, come and 
look at these butter- 
flies.” Then we 

ENGINE BUILT AND IN STEAM IN TEN WORKING HOURS. remember he has a 

penchant for entom- 

ology, but are relieved on finding that his ‘‘ butterfly ” isa forging, and very interesting 
it is to see how the grain of the iron is worked at different angles, to ensure that 
in the spring clip which is the finished form of the ‘‘ butterfly ” the greatest possible 
strength shall be in the directions where it is most needed. On the way we notice 
men packing ‘‘ piles ” of wrought-iron scrap, such as old drawbars, couplings, and 
the waste from stampings, on boards about fourteen inches square. Each pile is 
brought to a welding 
heat in the furnace, and 
is then hammered into 
a ** bloom,” which after 
reheating is in some 
instances stamped 
under the hammer 
between suitably shaped 
dies, and in _ others 
simply pounded into 
shape by the heavy 
blows which, meta- 
phorically speaking, 
rain upon it, the forge- 
men’s deft manipulation 
of the glowing mass as 
they turn and twist it 
between each blow, and 
their weird appearance 
as the fiery flashes 
illumine their dusky 
faces, creating an GROUP OF OLIVERS. 
impression on the mind 
which is not easily forgotten. We make arrangements for a photograph showing 
the processes from pile to finish of a quadrant link and spring clip, and then walk 
into the adjoining Smithy, where we see some 280 men busily engaged on 
the smaller forgings appertaining to a locomotive, the clang of the hand-wielded 
hammers forming a striking contrast to the ponderous thud of their steam-fed neigh- 
bours. On one side of this shop we notice a row of curious-looking machines for 
making bolts, ferrules, and other small details. These are known as ‘‘ Olivers,” and 
have a forty-pound hammer poised in the air ready to descend at any moment by foot 
pressure on a treadle fixed in a trough on the floor ; thus, instead of allocating a whole 
man to the striking as at an ordinary anvil, one leg suffices, and the hands are free to 
ply the tongs, and give the finishing touches to the work with an ordinary hammer. 
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Passing again through the Steam Hammer Shop we enter the Boiler Shop, 
and are shown a vertical rolling-machine, not unlike a huge domestic mangle, standing 
on its side, between the rolls of which great plates of steel, which have previously 
had the rough edges planed and the rivet holes drilled or punched, are passed and 
bent barrel-shaped. The barrel is then bolted together with its rings and straps, 
and conveyed by 
overhead travelling 
cranes, of which there 
are six, with a lift- 
ing capacity of ten 
tons each, to an 
‘*iron man” actuated 
by hydraulic force, 
whose jaws measure 
six feet long, and 
who with a pressure 
of forty-one tons 
‘** closes up” the red 
hot rivets as they are 
placed in position by 
the workmen. The 
riveting of less 
accessible parts is 
performed by port- 
able machines, also 
hydraulic, in appear- 
ance like the gripping ——— 
claws of a crab, and SINCLAIR’S EXPRESS, 1362. 
their silent though 
determined clench when brought into position makes one wish that hand-riveting 
with its incessant clattering could be abolished altogether. Punching, shearing, 
and planing machines attract attention by the apparent ease with which they 
treat cold steel, but so great is the force employed that the mere act of 
punching out a piece 14 inches in diameter, and 1} inches thick, raises its 
temperature about 70° Fahrenheit in less than a second. We ask how many 
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WORDSELL’S TWO-CYLINDER COMPOUND, 1884. 


holes are punched in a year, and are told that at four of the machines close by 
the records of nine men show an aggregate of over seven millions, the weight of 
the punchings alone amounting to nearly 250 tons. Outside the Boiler Shop are 
gas furnaces for plate heating, and two hydraulic flanging presses, the power for which 
comes from a drum-shaped accumulator containing about forty-three tons of ballast, 
the accumulator being poised on a cushion of water forced through a central column 
by a pair of vertical pumps. This apparatus certainly has the charm of simplicity : 
a red-hot plate is brought from the furnace and secured between two iron slabs smaller 
than the plate itself ; a valve is then opened in a pipe connecting the column with the 
press, and the weight of the accumulator forces the water against a twenty-inch ram, 
which in its rise presses a suitably shaped die against the exposed parts of the plate and 
3H 2 
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turns up the edgesall round. In less time than it takes to describe it, we see a flange 
turned up to a height of three inches, and so silently that one could almost hear a 





WORDSELL’S SIX-COUPLED GOODS ENGINE, 1883. 


pin fall during the operation. The number of rivets in a locomotive side tank has, 
by the substitution of flanged plates for angle irons, been reduced from 700 to 350, 
thus not only effecting an important economy but ensuring additional strength. 






MACHINE SHOP. 


Looking in at the Iron and Brass Foundries and the Coppersmiths’ Shop, we pass 
to the Machine Shop, where the twelve thousand feet of leather belting whirling round 
innumerable pulleys are apt to create a sense of bewilderment, but where in reality 
everything is of a most orderly description. In the tool store we at once notice a 
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number of gleaming circular tools, varying from half an inch to twelve inches 
diameter, the latter built up in forty-two segments. These are milling cutters, and 
for an idea of their working one may imagine a coin revolving either vertically or 
horizontally on its own axis, each tooth of the milled edge being sharpened and set to 
a particular cutting angle. It thus bites its way into the article operated upon, and 
we are shown as an example a beautifully finished fluting, three-quarters of an inch 
deep by two and three quarter inches wide and six feet six inches long, cut in a cold 
iron coupling rod at one operation. Another ingenious application of the milling 
cutter is a tool which at one operation cuts two grooves and machines three sides in 
a brass index plate. These cutters are also used in the manufacture of “‘ twist ” drills, 
so named through having two spiral grooves in their length something like that in an 





THE SAW MILLS CARRIAGE DEPOT. 


ordinary auger. The drill ‘‘ blank” is given a longitudinal and circular motion in a 
machine, corresponding to the spiral in a metal pattern, a milling tool fixed in the head- 
stock cutting the spiral as the blank travels under it. Other features are sharpening 
machines with emery wheels revolving at great speed, and sending out showers of 
tiny sparks as they grind away at cutting tools of various kinds ; slotting, shaping, 
screwing, and tapping machines ; bolt and nut lathes; and a little smithy which this 
shop has entirely to itself. It is in the machine shop that embryo engineers gain 
their first experience, after which they enter the Fitting and Erecting Shop. This 
building, which measures 350 feet by 150, has six rows of “‘ pits” running lengthwise 
through the two centre bays for engine construction and repairs, the two side bays being 
occupied with fitters’ benches and heavy machinery. So complete is the organization, 
so efficient the machinery, and so skilful and willing are the workmen, that in December 
last a six-wheels-coupled goods engine, weighing with its tender over sixty-seven 
tons, was erected, painted lead colour, and in steam in the almost incredible space of 
ten working hours, and after running the usual trial trip Was immediately put to work 
on the London and Peterborough coal service, at which it has since been continuously 
engaged. With the exception that a greater number of hands were employed, and 
that special care was taken to lay down the details in order of sequence, the method of 
construction was the same as that of all engines built at Stratford, and we are given a 
short description of how an engine is erected, The engine frame plates, originally of 
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rectangular form, come here from the boiler shop punched roughly to the required 
shape, and are now, so to say, ‘‘ pared” accurately to dimensions, ten at a time, on a 
triple-headed shaping machine, after which the necessary holes are drilled, and then 
the ‘‘horn blocks” or axle-guards and the spring brackets attached by the 
fitters ; the cylinders, which come as rough castings from the iron foundry close by, are 
bored, planed, and the attachment parts drilled, and are then tested by steam pres- 
sure ; the boiler is brought in, and at one end of the shop, given over specially to such 
work, has its mountings—water-gauges, safety-valves, regulator, &c.—fitted, and 
is then tested, first by water and then by steam ; the many items of the working gear, 
technically known as the ‘‘ motion,” come from the machine shop, and are carefully 
fitted up at the benches to ensure accurate working ; and the wheels, which have been 
forced on the axles with a pressure of eighty tons, are brought in and conveniently 
placed. 

We will now watch the process of erection, noticing first that for the lifting of the 
, heavy parts there are 
four overhead cranes, 
each of thirty tons 
capacity, which tra- 
verse the length and 
breadth of the shop, 
and are driven by an 
endless or ‘‘ flying” 
cotton rope running 
at a speed of about 
half a mile a minute, 
the cranes being actu- 
ated by the bite of the 
rope on the grooved 
surface of the pulleys. 
The engine framesare 
brought into position 
one at each side of the 
pit, and are stayed 
together by tempor- 
ary bolts ; the frame 

stays and cylinders 
ERECTING SHOP. are then put in and 
bolted together, the 
rivet holes, which have been drilled below the standard size, being reamed out with 
standard rosebits actuated by an ingenious arrangement known as a Stow shaft, consist- 
ing of wires twisted spirally in- a leather casing, thus forming a flexible line, which 
transmits rotary motion from the main shafting as easily as an india-rubber tube will 
convey gas or water. The work so far as ithas gone is then ‘‘ squared” ; the motion 
put up ; the boiler, which has meanwhile been clothed with wood strips to prevent loss of 
heat by radiation, is lifted into position on the frames ; the cab, smoke-box, and chimney 
added ; the wheels, which have had the axle-boxes fitted to them, put under ; the 
eccentric and connecting rods coupled up ; and then comes the setting of the valves which 
regulate the admission and exhaust of steam through the cylinder ports. Assuming the 
9438 parts contained in a Great Eastern standard goods engine to be now in position, she 
—for an engine like a ship is generally spoken of in the feminine gender—goes to the 
weigh-bridge where the weight on each wheel is adjusted. Then with the tender, 
which has had its 7504 parts put together in a shop on the other side of the line, she 
receives a coat of lead paint, and is despatched on her trial trip, the leading hand of 
the pit upon which she was built accompanying her, to take note of any little defects 
that might show themselves. Should all be satisfactory, as is almost invariably the 
case, she now returns to the shops for painting, preparatory to turning out in the world 
for a living. 

But not only is the engine stock kept in repair at Stratford, and a new engine 
turned out every thirty-two working hours, there are also the carriages and wagons to 
be maintained, and new carriages built at the rate of one every eight working hours, 
and wagons at the rate of one every three and three-quarter hours. Let us walk through 
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the Spring Shop to the Carriage Department, making our first call at the Stores. 
Here, on a duly authorized requisition, can be obtained almost anything employed in 
railway carriage building, from tinned tacks or tenpenny nails to those beautiful 
photographs which are now substituted for the old-fashioned, and we regret to say 
almost unheeded, admonitory notices which were the delight of all travellers with 
an eye for the artistic. Proceeding on our tour, we come to the Saw Mill, where 
the usual sweet smell of freshly sawn timber is quite overcome by the peculiar and 
unpleasant odour of teak wood, the material of which the panelling of a Great Eastern 
carriage is constructed. Wood-working machines of all kinds are humming and 
buzzing, and some shrieking with a faint imitation of a syren, but they are only visible 
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WHEEL SHOP. 


by close inspection, the shafting being below the floor, and the machines almost hidden 
by the stacks of timber dotted about. We see a matchboarding machine plane two sides 
of a board at the rate of thirty-five feet per minute, and at the same time form a 
tongue and a groove; a wood scraper, the fixed cutter of which takes a continuous 
shaving two feet wide off a panel board ; and a machine in which a square-section stick 
passed through revolving cutters emerges as a round-section curtain rod; and then 
we go to the timber grounds, where we see hundreds of oak logs from the Galician 
forests, and from Michigan or Ohio, waiting their turn for conversion into plank. 
Further on, in sheds from which the sun’s rays are excluded, but through which the air 
is allowed free circulation, are teak and mahogany panels, planks, and scantlings, oak, 
ash, elm, hornbeam, and other woods, methodically stacked for drying by process of 
nature. 

Returning we pass through a carriage hospital, containing passenger train vehicles 
in all stages of repair, and come upon a steam traverser. This is situated in an 
opening between the Repairs Shop and the Body Shop where new stock is 
built, and is a necessary convenience for enabling carriages to be moved quickly 
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from one set of rails to another on completion or in an emergency. Entering 
the Body Shop we are reminded that a peculiarity of wood workers is that each 
man has his own tools and chest, bought with his own money or made in his own 
time. These clean-looking men in their white aprons form a strong contrast to 
the men we have left working among the oil and rust on the locomotive 
side. No description of 
carriage work comes amiss 
to them, a horse-box or 
a train of dining cars, a 
carriage truck or a royal 
saloon. Walking on, our 
voices are involuntarily 
hushed as we draw near 
a vehicle, which at a few 
hours’ notice was draped 
with purple velvet and con- 
verted into a mortuary car 
for conveying the remains 
of the late Duke of 
Clarence to Windsor, and 
now stands, in the sad 
irony of fate, next an 
elegant saloon, the com- 
pletion of which had been 
originally timed for that 
royal wedding which was 
destined never to be. 
Our course now takes 
HOLDEN’S SIX-COUPLED TANK ENGINE, us through a spacious 
machine shop, in which a 
machine for testing india-rubber buffing and draw-springs calls attention to the 
unceasing care bestowed on every item in this vast establishment in order that neither 
the lives nor the comfort of the travelling public shall be jeopardized. Then we 
proceed to an upper story, where trimmers are at work with knife, scissors, needle, 








WORDSELL’S FOUR-COUPLED EXPRESS, 1882. 


and hammer, cutting, stitching, and tacking carriage upholstery. Very varied are the 
materials shown us: buffalo hides, morocco goat-skins, horse-hair seatings, velvet, 
woollen, and merino goods, anda roll of material some two thousand feet long waiting 
conversion into carriage rugs. Near at hand there is a shop where the Company’s road 
stock is repaired, but we omit visiting it, and wend our way to the Coach Painters’ Shop. 
The under frame of a new carriage is painted, but the body is varnished only, so as to 
bring out the natural grain of the wood. Asarule the first varnishing lasts about two 
years, when the carriage again undergoes similar treatment, the second varnishing 
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lasting about another three years, but in time the sulphur-laden atmosphere of the 
great metropolis so discolours the wood as to render further varnishing ineffective, and 
the grain then hides itself for ever under a coat of brown paint. It may here be 
remarked, that on December 31st, 1891, the average age of the whole of the Company’s 
engines was 6°37 years, and of the carriages, 9°6. 

We have now completed our tour of the Hudson Works, with the exception of the 
Laboratory, which we will notice on our return, and passing for safety’s sake througha 
subway instead of crossing the lines, we emerge close to an oil-gas works which 
supplies light for some 1,200 carriages. The special feature of gas made trom oil is 
that it possesses a very high illuminating power, and compared with coal-gas loses very 
little of it by compression, so that a cylinder six feet long by twenty inches diameter 
will carry a thirty-six hours’ supply. It is stored in stationary holders at a pressure 





HOLDEN’S FOUR-COUPLED EXPRESS. 
(From a photograph by W. M. Spooner & Co., Strand.) 


of twelve atmospheres, and is conveyed thence through underground pipes to the 
sidings, and delivered to the carriage cylinders by means of stand-pipes erected at con- 
venient distances. Travelling holders convey the gas to such trains as can only be filled 
at out stations. Of course there are by-products from oil-gas making as from coal, and 
thereby hangs a tale. One of these by-products is a tar for which there was neither 
sale nor use, and it was consequently allowed to run to waste. Finding its way into 
the waters of the Channelsea and the Lea, its iridescent appearance and pungent 
aroma attracted the attention of the sanitary authorities, who, not appreciating its 
disinfecting qualities, considered it a nuisance calling for abatement. What to do 
with it now became a serious question, until, at the suggestion of the Chairman, the 
present Locomotive Superintendent, Mr. Holden, utilized it for fuel. Never was there 
a better exemplification of the saying that ‘‘ Necessity is the mother of invention.” 
The liquid fuel injector, designed originally with the sole object of using up this 
refuse, is now a feature of considerable interest in the engineering world. At 
Stratford it is applied to various uses, and we shall speak further of it when among 
the locomotives. We have now reached the new Wheel Shop, and watch the 
manufacture of carriage wheels. As a rule, these wheels have no spokes, but are 
built up solid of teak wood segments, care being taken to place segments of equal 
weight opposite each other, in order that the wheel may be properly balanced. When 
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the tyres and axles have been forced on, the wheels are tested on a balancing 
machine, and any excess of weight in one part adjusted by an iron strip bolted on 
opposite. There is more in this than one might imagine, a pound or so too much or 
too little in any part of the wheel being enough to convert an otherwise comfortable 
carriage into a veritable ‘‘ sea on land.” 

In the Wagon Department we get a good idea of the varieties of traffic for which 
the Company has to cater. For farm produce and general merchandise the ordinary 
goods wagons suffice, but these are totally unsuitable for heavy machinery, or, on 
the other hand, for eggs and light but bulky articles which come in large quantities 
from the Continent by the Parkeston route. Special wagons also are required for 
yeast, and for fruit, and for the American lard which comes by the Great Eastern 
route from Liverpool to London. As one particular traffic grows or another 
diminishes, modifications become necessary in the designs for new vehicles, but 
wherever practicable these are confined to the body, the under frame, which is now 
generally made of steel instead of wood, being kept to standard dimensions. The 
wagon department has its own saw-mills, smithy, and machine shop. We are shown 
a combination machine which will cross-cut a wood sclebar to length, cut the tenons 
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at either end, bore all necessary holes, and bore and chisel out the mortices. This is 
so ingenious and interesting that it seems a pity it will have to be disestablished and 
disendowed ere long by the all-conquering steel. 

There are several shops close by the wagon department, including a tinsmiths’, an 
engine paint shop, and a shop where the tender for the record engine was built, but a 
little further there is something that breaks the monotony of a round of manufacturing 
processes, and thither we hie. We refer tothe Engine Stables. Here, if we may use 
the similitude, we see the heavy cart-horse, the more active cab-hack, and the well- 
groomed and carefully tended racing-steed, their life-blood swelling within them ; and 
from the readiness with which they respond to the touch of command, as proud, 
apparently, of their drivers as their drivers of them. And this is saying a good deal, 
for the love of an engineman for his locomotive is next to that of an affectionate 
man for his wife and family. It must not be imagined from this that most enginemen 
are celibates ; on the contrary ; and when we enter the smoking-room attached to the 
Dormitory, and remark that the occupants seem very comfortable, one of them lays 
down his paper and declaims vigorously against his enforced absence from home, 
due to the revised working and shortened hours adopted in consequence of the 
pressure put upon the companies by Parliament and the press since the publication of 
the return called for by Lord Delawarr in 1887. 

The Dormitory buildings consist of a kitchen, bath-room and lavatory, dining 
room, smoking and reading room, and a dormitory chamber containing thirty-eight 
separate cubicles. Each cubicle has a well-covered and comfortable bed, over the 
head of which there is an electric glow lamp regulable by the occupant. Within arm’s 
length is a shelf on which there stands a water-bottle and a Bible. The whole of these 
buildings are lit by electricity, and although plainly furnished are as clean and 
comfortable as could be wished. Underneath are the cleaners’ rooms and a suite of 
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offices ; and to gain an idea of how much the engineman of to-day differs from his 
prototype of 1840—when the Eastern Counties Directors recorded that ‘‘ the duties of 
engine-drivers are so simple that unwearied vigilance and watchfulness are almost the 
only qualities required,”—it is only necessary to walk into the room where the duty list 
is exhibited, and after careful study of the many notices and diagrams of working, 
enter for an examination as to their contents. These diagrams have been aptly 
described as ‘‘ mysterious-looking sheets, covered with figures and with lines which 





SINCLAIR’S FOUR-COUPLED PASSENGER ENGINE, 1859. 


zigzag all over their pages, requiring a special training to arrange them, and another 
special training to understand what they mean.” 

Leaving the offices we notice several huge stacks of coal, and asking how long the 
ten thousand tons they contain would last, are answered that the annual consumption 
throughout the line, if measured at forty cubic feet to the ton, would equal a column 
one hundred feet square, and three and a half times as high as St. Paul’s Cathedral ; 
whilst the water puffed into the atmosphere as steam would equal a river ten feet 
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deep, twenty-five feet wide, and nearly eighty miles long. We are now conducted to 
the stages from which the engines are coaled, and witness the operation of putting 
some three tons of coal in a tender in less than five minutes. As the trucks arrive from 
the collieries, they are taken up an incline between two platforms, and at once 
attacked by a set of grimy-looking men, who shovel the coal into iron trolleys, each of 
which holds ten hundredweight, and as fast as a truck is emptied it is run out of the 
way down an incline at the opposite end. The platform level is a little higher than the 
top of a tender, and when an engine comes up on one of the two outside roads, the 
trolleys are run on to an overhanging table which falls with the weight, and the door 
of the trolley opening automatically, the contents are shot into the tender. A careful 
record is kept of the coal consumed per mile by each engine, and premiums are 
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awarded monthly to the driver and fireman of the most economical and best kept 
engine in their district. 

A chat with the chief foreman of the Running Department leads to a mention of 
the various engines of which he has had control at one time or another, and gives an 
opportunity of jotting down a few particulars relating to some of them. The first 
engines built in Stratford Works were designed by the Locomotive Superintendent, 
Mr. J. V. Gooch (brother of the late Chairman of the Great Western Railway), in 1850. 
They were passenger tank engines, and had single driving-wheels six feet six inches 
diameter, and outside cylinders twelve inches by twenty-two inches, and weighed in 
working order twenty-three tons. These engines were employed for express trains, and 
the water capacity being limited was in some instances supplemented by tanks carried 
under the brake vans. In 1859, Mr. Sinclair designed some four-wheels-coupled (six feet 
diameter) goods tender engines, with outside cylinders seventeen inches by twenty-four 


inches, weight in working order sixty tons ; one of these (No. 327) was inthe Exhibition 





ADAMS'S EXPRESS, 1879. 
of 1862. About the same time Mr. Sinclair also designed some single wheel (seven 
feet diameter), outside cylinder sixteen inches by twenty-four inches, passenger engines, 
weight in working order fifty-seven tons, somewhat similar to Gooch’s, but with tenders 
in lieu of tanks. These engines, one of which (No. 284) was specially decorated for 
conveying the Prince and Princess of Wales to their new home at Sandringham whilst 
the wedding bells were gaily ringing, continued to work the chief expresses until about 
ten years ago, and six of them are still in running. As the suburban service grew, 
another class of engine became necessary, and Mr. Johnson, now Locomotive Superin- 
tendent of the Midland Railway, designed in 1873, some tank engines four wheels 
coupled (five feet four inches diameter), inside cylinders seventeen inches by twenty-four 
inches, weight in working order forty-five tons ; these are still in running, and one of 
them (No. 193) burns liquid fuel. In 1878, Mr. Adams (now Locomotive Superin- 
tendent of the London and South Western Railway) designed the single wheel (seven 
feet six inches), outside cylinder eighteen inches by twenty-four inches, passenger 
express engines, the weight of which in working order is seventy-six tons. All 
the foregoing engines, with the exception of Gooch’s tanks, were purchased outside ; 
but on the advent of Mr. T. W. Worsdell in 1882, this practice was discontinued, and 
every new engine since has been built at Stratford. Mr. Worsdell began with a four- 
wheels-coupled (seven feet diameter,) inside cylinder eighteen inches by twenty-four 
inches passenger express engine, page 768, weight in working order seventy-seven tons, 
and then came his six-wheels-coupled (four feet ten inches diameter), inside cylinder 
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seventeen and a half inches by twenty-four inches goods tender engine, weight in 
working order sixty-eight tons. These were followed by a two-cylinder compound bogie 
express, four-wheels coupled (seven feet diameter), one cylinder eighteen inches by 
twenty-four inches, and the other twenty-six inches by twenty-four inches, weight in 
working order seventy-seven tons. It is worthy of note that the first compound 
locomotive of which there is any record was originated and tried on this line. It 
was a two-cylinder goods engine, compounded about the year 1848 from the ideas of a 
fitter named John Nicholson, employed at the Company’s works ; but although this 
engine was in running for some years, and experiments made with other engines also, 
little is known of their performances. 

In 1886, Mr. J. Holden, the present Locomotive Superintendent, built some six- 
wheels-coupled (four feet diameter), inside cylinders sixteen and a-half inches by 
twenty-two inches, tank engines, page 768, weight in working order forty tons, for 
suburban passenger and local goods trains, and followed on with some four-wheels- 
coupled (seven feet diameter) express tender engines, given below, cylinders eighteen 
inches by twenty-four inches, weight in working order sixty-five tons. A special 
feature of these engines is that the cylinders are cast in one, with the slide valves 
working below, so as to ensure better lubrication. One of these, ‘‘ Petrolea,” 
is fitted to burn liquid fuel, but beyond the addition of an oil tank on the 
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tender, and a few pipes leading to the injectors below the fire-hole door, there is 
nothing in its outward appearance to distinguish it from a coal-burning loco- 
motive, to which indeed it can be converted at any moment, there being no altera- 
tion in the construction of the fire-box. A special feature of the injector is an outer 
ring through which jets of steam pass, these jets impinging at the nozzle on the liquid 
fuel induced through a central cone, and breaking the fuel up into a very finely divided 
spray which ignites immediately. There is a passage in the injector through which 
air also is induced, and as the emission of steam, liquid, and air can be adjusted 
independently of each other, combustion is regulated to a nicety, and the slightest 
suspicion of smoke avoided. The fire is lit up with coal in the usual way, and a 
bed of incandescent fuel and chalk or broken bricks kept up, the weight of coal used 
in conjunction with the liquid fuel being about one-third of the total fuel consumed. 
It can be readily imagined what a saving of labour this is to the fireman, whilst the 
incandescent base enables the engine to lie practically inert for hours if required, yet 
ready to start into action directly the injector is worked. ‘‘ Petrolea” is engaged 
regularly on heavy express trains, and having a striking appearance is an object to 
much interest to the crowds of people swarming Liverpool Street Station—the busiest 
terminus in the world. Another of Mr. Holden’s engines is No. 789, shown on page 770. 
There are at present eleven to this design, which is similar to the 760 class, but 
with single instead of coupled wheels. They have been specially built for long j journey 
fast trains, and are engaged chiefly on the London and Doncaster service. Still 
another variation of the 760 class is the 420 class, page 771, four wheels coupled (five 
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feet eight inches diameter), cylinders seventeen and a-half inches by twenty-four 
inches, weight in working order seventy-one tons, designed for use either as passenger 
or goods engines. Almost all details of these three classes are interchangeable, a 
point of much greater importance than the general reader would suppose, and a very 
different state of affairs to that existing a quarter of a century back when, we are told, 
there were in the repairing shop on one occasion forty engines, of which hardly a single 
part of one was interchangeable with another ! 

Returning to the works, we are shown a hydraulic testing machine registering from 
twenty pounds to fifty tons, and are then conducted to the Laboratory, which consists 
of an office and consulting rooms, a balance room, the laboratory proper, and an oper=t- 
ing room, containing metallurgical appliances and a stock of commercial chemicals. 
Many, we learn, are the duties a railway chemist is called upon to perform: testing 
milk for the hotel department, or new explosives which the goods department is called 
upon to carry ; reporting upon samples of water suggested for drinking at different 
points on the line ; whilst in connection with the locomotive department the percentage 
of carbon in a steel plate or arsenic in a copper plate has to be ascertained, the 
calorific value of fuels determined, and doubtful stores to be analyzed for suspected 
adulterations. 

As regards the social aspects, there is an Accident Fund, to which each of the 5,260 
workmen subscribes, a Pension Fund and a Savings Bank, optional, and a Contagious 
Diseases Fund. The institution of the three former is due to the present well-beloved 
Chairman ; the latter is a workmen’s movement entirely, and an excellent one, not only 
preventing the deprivation of the members’ means of support when most needed, but by 
removing the risk involved in coming to work when disease is in their homes preventing 
the spread of infection amongst their shopmates. The Company covers every subscrip- 
tion to the Accident Fund and Pension Fund with an equal amount, gives four per cent. 
interest on Savings Bank investments, and supports a Science and Art Instituté and 
Technical School situate near the works, which has a library of nearly 7,000 volumes. 
Last, but by no means least, every person in the Company’s employ has the right to 
travel once a week, with any members of his family residing with and dependent upon 
him, to any point on the system at a fare of a farthing a mile. 
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OLD THIRD CLASS CARRIAGE, 






































RIMINI. 
By HELEN ZIMMERN. 
With Illustrations by NORBERTO PAZZINI. 


MIMINI is chiefly familiar to the world through its connection with 
Francesca and Paolo, as immortalized by Dante in some of the most 
splendid iines he ever wrote. But this is not the only world-famous 
love story connected with Rimini ; there are the loves of Sigismondo, 
Malatesta, and Isotta, an episode immortalized in stone in that most 
wonderful building, the Malatesta Temple, which is so little Christian 
in its character that no one thinks of calling it a church, though it 
is in reality dedicated to St. Francis. That famous Condottiero of 
the fifteenth century, that curious medizval figure, half savant, half warrior, who in 
this magnificent building reared a monument to. his paramour Isotta degli Atti, was 
the son of Pandolfo Malatesta, whose tomb, as well as that of Bianca Maria his wife, 
beautiful, but in a mournful state of decay, are still to be seen at Fano. Sigismondo 
was a brave, good soldier, a skilful tactician, the inventor of several new weapons, 
among them of the grenade, whose effigy adorns the caps of grenadiers the world over. 
He had three wives, besides Isotta, whom he eventually married, probably with the 
intention of legitimizing her son ; the first he repudiated, the second he poisoned, the 
third was strangled at his desire ; his devotion to Isotta lasted through all three con- 
nections and survived them all, as she finally survived him. He chose as the type of 
his lady-love the rose, and for himself the elephant, as denoting power and intelligence ; 
and rose and elephant, side by side, decorate every nook and corner of the temple. 
The two symbols perpetually recur, combined now with the shield of the Malatesta 
family, now with the intertwined cipher of the lovers. As architect for his temple 
Sigismondo chose Leon Battista Alberti, a Florentine who, under the tyrant’s own 
personal supervision, upreared the work on the site of a former church. The details 
of the interior were confided by Alberti to other Florentine artists, especially to a 
certain Simone Fiorentino, and no less a person than Lorenzo Ghiberti, the maker of 
the famous bronze doors of the Florentine Baptistery, is said to have assisted in the 
decoration. Some exquisitely beautiful bas-reliefs representing virtues and allegorical 
subjects adorn the pilasters of the Malatesta temple; all of them have in a more or 
less degree a marked Florentine character. The figures of dancing boys which 
decorate the first chapel, visible in our view of a piece of the interior, are by Simone ; 
they resemble greatly the famous singing boys of Donatello. Indeed, Vasari says 
that Simone was brother to Donatello, but he was more probably only his pupil, as 
Donatello is not known to have had a brother. One of the first details that strike the 
eye on entering the church, after the first rather overwhelming impression is past, is 
the chapel of San Michel, whose wall bears the tomb of Isotta erected for her by her 
lover during her lifetime, and bearing the inscription— 


“DPD. ISOTTAE ARIMINENSI SACRUM. MCCCCL.” 


The sarcophagus is surmounted by the Malatesta crest and supported by two 
elephants holding shields with the motto ‘‘ Tempus loquendi, tempus tacendi.” The 
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arches of the entrance to this chapel of Isotta, as well as that containing the tomb of 
the ladies of Sigismondo’s family, are supported on the backs of large elephants cut 
in black marble, while elephants’ heads in red porphyry also decorate the railings of 
one of the chapels. Indeed, all these railings are of carved precious marble and 
porphyry, exquisite works of art, surmounted by small figures of angels, beautiful 
exceedingly. In the chapel—nominally dedicated to St. Michael, and in reality to 
Isotta, over whose arch, like that of every arch throughout the building, outside and 
in, runs the proud legend : 


“Sigismundus Pandulphus Malatesta Pan 
F. Fecit Anno Gratiae MCCCL.” 


stands a figure of the Archangel trampling under foot the dragon. 
To the angel has been given the features of Isotta ; indeed, everything throughout 
the building recalls this paramour, every object is surmounted by the monogram I.S., 
her initials conjoined to those of Sigismondo. As Symonds rightly remarks, ‘‘ The 
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presence of the two lovers so fills this house of prayer that there is no room left 
for God.” Sigismondo’s own tomb, with the cuckold’s horns and the scornful 
epitaph 


“ Porta le corna ch’ ognuno le vede 
E tal le porta che non se le crede,” 


stands beside the great and only door that gives entrance to the church. It is rich in 
designs, but less so than the other graves, and the general impression it leaves upon 
the mind is that of being grave and severe, in great contrast to the splendid sarcophagus 
the Lord of Rimini upraised at the same time to the bones of all his ancestors. Above 
his own tomb, of which he superintended the designs himself, is a portrait medallion 
of his face, and at the other side a portrait of the great architect Alberti. These 
portraits were placed at the tyrant’s own command, showing how highly he valued the 
constructor of the temple that was destined to hand down his glory. On a pilaster 
close by his tomb is engraved an inscription dictated by him, which in translation 
runs thus :—‘t To God immortal,” (he did not perchance quite venture to say to the 
immortal gods, though he would doubtless have preferred to do so,) ‘‘ Sigismondo 
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Pandolfo Malatesta, son of Pandolfo, from many and great dangers in the Italian wars 
victoriously preserved, for these undertakings so powerfully and fortunately executed, 
to God immortal and to the city, a temple, as in the very presence of battle he had 




















FIANCO DEL TEMPIO MALATESTIANO, 


vowed, magnificently spending, erected and left, a most holy and renowned memerial.” 
Magnificently spending indeed, for was not the marble brought from all the most 
renowned quarries of Italy and Dalmatia? Were not the best artists, the time or any 
time could boast, called from their various homes in order to lend their services 
to adorn this temple? The lust of the eye and the pride of life undoubtedly 
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reigned supreme in this church erected to keep green the memory of Diva 
Isotta. 

A beautiful square door gives entrance to a chapel containing an interesting fresco 
by Piero della Francesca, representing Sigismondo Malatesta kneeling at the foot of 
his patron St. Sigismund of Burgundy. Behind him are his two favourite greyhounds, 
and in the distance is seen the Rocca Malatesta as it was in the days of its splendour. 
Inside the church the Gothic windows of the earlier building remain, but they are 
skilfully interwoven with the classical character of the later edifice, pronounced by 
Symonds as ‘“‘ the most original and graceful of the many attempts made by classical 
builders to fuse the medizval and classical styles.”” The chancel end of the temple is 
quite modern and much inferior to the rest ; indeed almost an eyesore, if our eye had 
time to wander towards its meagreness away from all the riches of its predecessors. 
The facade is unfortunately unfinished. To judge from the designs preserved, the 
conception was able and original in the extreme; a fusion of classical and medizval, 
by its suggestion of a triumphal arch, leading us to suppose that Alberti was inspired 
by the arch of 
Augustus, which, 
in a_ ruined state, 
still forms one of 
the glories’ of 
Rimini, and whose 
efigy it has in- 
corporated into its 
coat-of-arms. Out- 
side the temple is 
adorned with a 
series of open 
arches, whence the 
daylight _ pierces 
the Gothic  win- 
dows. Under these 
stately niches, in 
keeping with the 
pseudo - classical 
spirit of the age, 
Sigismondo com- 
manded should be 
placed sarcophagi 
containing the 
ashes of those 
learned men who 
had helped ito 

PORTA DELLA CAPELLA DELLE RELIQUIE. render his rule illus- 

trious, and whom, 

after the fashion of the day, he delighted to honour. Only those arches that face the 
street have been thus filled. In the seven colossal tombs rest the ashes of the poet Bas- 
sinio of Panma, of Giusto dei Conti the singer of ‘‘ La bella Mano,” the platonic philo- 
sopher Pletho from Constantinople, whose bones Sigismondo brought from the Morea in 
1465 when he was a general in the service of the Venetians, the military writer Roberto 
Valturi, besides other physicians and philosophers. The effect to the eye of this 
long line of arches of vast height and magnificent proportions is solemn and imposing. 
lt is difficult certainly to form an adequate idea of Leon Battista Alberti as an architect 
without visiting this splendid, unique building, a concrete expression of the fifteenth 
century, that age of transition which forms a species of intermezzo between the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance, both in letters and in art. This curious passage 
from the Christianity of the Middle Ages and the Paganism of the sixteenth century 
explains the strange association of ideas which we find in the decoration of the temple, 
which oscillates between representing the planetary divinities and the objects of the 
Catholic cultus. Thus we can see in the cathedral of Rimini, side by side with the 
cross, bas-reliefs representing Saturn, Jove, and Venus. Upon the building is marked 
as clearly the character of the age in which it was reared, as the character of the man 
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who reared it ; both the time and the man are impressed indelibly upon this temple—a 
temple truly, no house of prayer to the Christian God. As Crowe and Cavalcaselle 
have well remarked : 


“There is nothing more curious in the history of Italy in the fifteenth century, than to see 
truculent soldiers, known as faithless leaders of armies, or guilty perpetrators of dreadful crimes, 
spending the fruit of their depredations on the erection of sacred edifices, and employing not only 
the best architects of the world to plan and erect, but great painters to adorn.” 


So long as one stone stands upon another cannot fade from history the memory of 
that house of Wrongheads, whose story, from their establishment under Otho III. as 
lieutenants of the Empire in the marshes of Ancona, down to their final subjection by 
the Papacy in the age of the Renaissance, is made up of all the vicissitudes which can 
befall the medieval Italian despot, and has a perhaps more strongly marked 
character than any other house of Italian tyrants, combining for generations those 
qualities of the fox and the lion, which Macchiavelli thought indispensable to a skilful 
despot. Of this promising set Sigismondo was apparently the most lion-like and the 
most distinguished, combining in his person all the faults and all the virtues of his 
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ROCCA MALATESTA 


ancestors. Devoid of either pity or scruple, rough-hearted, nay, brutal at times, he 
was together with this the most courteous of hosts, the most learned and agreeable of 
companions, besides being the most passionate, devoted, lackadaisical, lovesick swain 
that even that period could produce. When he was young he met Isotta degli Atti, 
inditing to her sonnets and poems, some of real literary merit, of which we cull one 
fragment as a specimen of their character : 


“ Lovely and proud, and brightest, sweetest soul, 
Creature most gentle, face of dignity, 
Angelic light of dear benignity, 
Whose virtue is my spirit’s only hope ; 
Thou art the anchor of my feeble bark, 
Thou art the firm prop of my health and life, 
Thou turtle dove, most candid and sincere. 
Before thy steps the flowers and grasses bend, 
Glad to be pressed by that most gentle foot. 
Moved by the sight of that cerulean robe, 
The sun, when he arises in the morning 
Boasting himself, beholding thee grows pale, 
And vanquished, weeping, yields the place to thee.” 


He then calls upon the birds to carry messages to his lady, and compares himself to 
King Solomon—who vanquished by love, adored strange gods,—to Hercules conquered 
by Omphale ; to David mad for love of Bathsheba ; to Jacob serving seven years for 
gts 
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Rachel ; to Samson, to Paris, to Aeneas,—in fact to all the famous lovers of the world ; 
and he closes his poem with an invocation to all the angels and cherubims to touch 
with their music the hard heart of Isotta, who will not listen to his prayers.  Sigis. 
mondo must have been exceedingly handsome, if we may judge from his portrait carved 
on a medallion in the temple, while Isotta, on the contrary, does not seem to have 
possessed beauty in any marked degree. There is a head in the London National 
Gallery, said to be a portrait of her, painted by Piero della Francesca, which gives all 
the peaky look which we also see on the coins and medallions struck in her honour, 
But if she was not beautiful, she 
was undoubtedly clever, and the 
tradition of the times declares her 
to have been learned exceedingly. 
Yriarte, the historian of the Mala- 
testa, who suffers from an itch to 
present a new version of facts, 
disputes this tradition, on what 
seem very slender grounds. How- 
ever this may be, she certainly 
managed to retain Sigismondo 
Malatesta’s affections, and to rule 
STUMMA SULLA PORTA DEL CASTELLO. the ruler. He held no honour too 
great for her or her family, his 
initial is never seen apart from hers; even on the tombs of his parents at Fano her! 
transfigures his S as it does at Rimini, and while the temple shows Sigismondo 
as a lover, so the Rocca, as the citadel is called, reveals him in his character 
as a soldier and a constructive engineer. 

This citadel, which now serves as a prison,—indeed is one of the principal prisons in 
northern Italy—is known also as Castel Sigismondo. Over its portal, which is still 
standing, is seen sculptured the chequered shield of the Malatesta, surmounted 
by the elephant’s head, to which the strange wing gives a resemblance to that elegant 
little animal, the hippocampus, 
which haunts the Adriatic Sea. 
Beside the elephant is seen, of 
course, the inevitable rose of 
Isotta. The Rocca is in an exceed- 
ingly dilapidated condition, though 
enough of it remains to-day to 
give an idea of its former 
strength. The large tower on 
the right goes by the name of The 
Male (Il Maschio). Although the 
fortress was the first erected after 
the invention of artillery, it is 
constructed upon the ancient 
pattern. It was during his period SoBe - 
of service with the Popes that the Lioj. = “s : eaeens 
necessity of fortifying his own = cINQUE ARCHI, UNICO AVANZO DELL’ ANTICO PALAZZO. 
town became patent to Sigismondo, 
and he began by the demolition of an old castle, that had stood on the same site, 
known as the Gattolo Malatesta (The Malatesta Jail). He was aided in the con- 
struction of the new building by Roberto Valturi, whose tomb is among those outside 
the temple. This writer, a precursor of San Gallo and Vauban, was born at Rimini in 
1314; his connection with military affairs appears to have been purely theoretical. 
Yriarte, who gives a very detailed description of the building of the citadel which 
originally formed part of a continuous chain of defences surrounding the city, says that 
the works of Roberto Valturi formed part of the private library of Leonardo da Vinci, 
and were so prized by the painter that they figure fourth on the list of his books 
written by his own hand. A restoration of the Rocca has been made by Signor 
Guglielmo Melozzi of Rome, formerly an officer of engineers, from which it would 
appear that it was surrounded by a moat, and strongly fortified all around. In the 
general view of the city in which it figures it harmonises very well from a distance. 
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This old fortress was for many years the residence of the Malatesta family, and 
most of the authorities declare it to have been the scene of the terrible tragedy of 
Paolo Malatesta and his sister-in-law, Francesca, though of course this must have 
taken place in the original building removed by Sigismondo to make room for the 
existing fortress. Other authorities place the scene of the double murder in the place 
now used as the Town Hall, where the Malatestas lived at one time. Others fix the 
place of the tragedy as the Castle of Verrucchio, the family seat of the Malatestas, 
belonging to the father of Giovanni and Paolo. It most appeals to romance to think 
that it took place 
somewhere within 
those sad and 
frowning _walis 
which now serve 
as a prison. Even 
the most search- 
ing investigation 
fails to destroy 
the evidence of 
the awful deed. 
Humpbacked Gio- 
vanni, son of 
Malatesta dei 
Verrucchio, the 
founder of the 
dynasty, called 
the Centenarian 
from his’ great 
age, was one of 
four sons, two of 
whom only sur- 
vived their father. 
The second-born 
was the unfor- 
tunate Paolo. 
Giovanni, despite 
his deformity, was ; 
a brave and able | BUA Aes 
soldier, whose | 5am”. e : i a Meth 
services were 
sought by many 
towns and great 
republics in the 
responsible posi- 
‘tion of captain PARTE DEL FIANCO DEL TEMPIO MALATESTIANO. 
of the people. 

As early as the age of twenty he had made himself a name and was looked 
upon as his father’s probable successor; therefore, despite his mora! and physical 
disadvantages, he was what would be called in these days a desirable match. 
The town of Ravenna, in whose vicinity stands the Castle of Verrucchio, the strong- 
hold of the Malatesta, was divided by factions, one of which was headed by the 
Traversari, the other by the Polenta. The head of the latter family was Guido, the 
father of Francesca. Pressed hard by his adversaries, Guida da Polenta applied to 
Malatesta for assistance. He sent his son Giovanni to head the expedition against 
the Traversari, which proved successful. The hand of Francesca was the prize of 
victory and the pledge of alliance. Giovanni married Francesca in 1275. Paolo the 
Handsome, Giovanni's beautiful brother, was born in 1252; he was, therefore, only 
twenty-three at the period of this ill-starred marriage, and he must have been 
remarkably beautiful, for even in notarial acts and briefs he is designated as II Bello. 
It was he who went, as Lancelot did, to espouse Francesca in | is brother's stead, and 
bring her to Rimini. This similarity in their stories may have led Dante to associate 
Francesca and Paolo with Guinevere and Lancelot. If, as Yriarte seems inclined to 
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think, the mutual passion of Francesca and Paolo dated from the nuptial journey, the 
lovers must have possessed both principle and self-control, as the fatfo terribile, as it is 
always called both at Rimini and Pesaro, took place in 1285, ten years after the mar- 
riage. Giovanni, who was at the time Podesta of Pesaro, warned, apparently, by a 
servant, perhaps a spy, rode back unexpectedly to Rimini, and finding his suspicions 
justified, slew both his brother and his wife. Dante, with unerring poetical instinct, 
was probably right ; it was but one moment that conquered them. History, which has 
swept away so much that is dramatic, has spared this episode, which seems still living 
to the people of Rimini. Only quite a few years ago a really violent controversy as 
to the site where the murder took place waged between Monsignor Marini, Prefect of 
the Vatican Archives, and the late Luigi Tonini, the historian of the earlier period of 
Rimini’s glory. His son, who has continued his history, is now the librarian of the 
Gamba Lunga Library, a library which contains many valuable MSS., and among 
them a copy of the Divina Commedia, in which occurs an important variant. In line 
102, Canto 5 of the Jnferno, Francesca is made to say, instead of // modo ancor 
m’ offende, Il mondo ancor m'offende (the world doth still offend me). On this point, too, 
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controversy wages hot and strong ; but surely this reading must be a clerical mistake, 
as there is little sense in the substitution of ‘‘ world” for ‘‘manner.” This codex is 
enriched with amusing illustrations, in which the beautiful Paolo is represented as a 
funny-looking bald little person, kneeling in a penitent attitude beside his female 
companion, at the feet of Dante and his guide. A sort of dismal idea that there 
might be some traditional resemblance in this queer little effigy assailed my mind at 
the sight, but the reflection that Paolo was only thirty-four at the time of his death, 
drove it away. In this collection is also to be seen a magnificent copy of St. 
Augustine’s City of God, commissioned by Sigismondo, and dedicated of course to 
the inevitable Isotta. 

The five arches still remaining in the front of the Town Hall of Rimini are 
all that is left of the antique building destroyed by one of those periodical earth- 
quakes which visit Rimini once every hundred years. They date back to the year 
1204, and were therefore standing when Francesca da Polenta entered Rimini as a 
bride ; the triumphal processions—and there were many of them—in which Isotta 
figured beside her devoted Sigismondo, filed past them, and Dante must have walked 
beneath them. They are now incorporated with the modern building. In this Town 
Hall are to be seen some excellent pictures, among them a Ghirlandajo and a Giovanni 
Bellini. It is a noble erection, this Town Hall, built with a feeling for the older arches 
it has incorporated, and worthily flanks one side of the Piazza, while another is adorned 
with a good modern theatre, and yet another with an elegant fish-market, where con- 
stant sprays of water from flowing fountains keep the strange and tasty products of 
the Adriatic sweet and fresh. The centre of the Piazza is occupied by a fine marble 
fountain, and behind this towers a colossal bronze statue of what was once Paul V., 
and what, to preserve it from destruction during the sway of the Cisalpine Republic, 
was converted by modifications, such as the removal of the triple crown and the keys, 
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into an image of the city’s patron saint, Santagio. Rimini, whether we look back at 
it from the sea, or survey it at a distance from outside the walls, looks reverend and 
impressive, with its close-packed houses and monuments, its tall church spires rising 
up into the clear blue Adriatic sky, for the sky on this side of the Italian coast has a 
different colouring and a different cloud formation from that of the Mediterranean side 
of the watershed. The tall campanile visible at the right of the general view 
of the town is that of St. Augustine, the tallest tower in Rimini. It is in a very 
dilapidated condition, so much so that it threatens, even without the help of the 
centenary earthquake, to fall upon the devoted heads of the passers-by. The authori- 
ties of Rimini have petitioned the Italian government for funds to execute the 
necessary repairs ; but, in the present grievous financial conditions of the land, they 
find it impossible to obtain them. ‘‘ Let it fall,” was the Ministerial reply ; ‘‘it is not 
a first-class work of art, and Italy has many such second-class objects. “Let us hope 
that if the tower falls it may fall by night, when there is not any one passing by.” 
This resigned wish was uttered by Professor Tonini, while telling me the unsuccessful 
attempt of his townsmen to obtain the aid of the Italian government in their need. 
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But Rimini, which is the ancient Ariminium, boasts monuments older than those 
of the Malatesta and their medieval predecessors. A great bridge, ina wonderful state 
of preservation, which was begun by Augustus and finished by Tiberius, is impressive 
in its grand simplicity, and is in the best style of Roman masonry. It now looks full 
in the face a modern iron brother, which carries that mark and invention.of our age, 
the railroad. The river which runs beneath it is called the Marecchia. 

Another old Roman remain is the arch of Augustus, now known as the Porta 
Romana and built over by a machicolated brick wall. This, too, is still in wonderful 
preservation. It is adorned in its centre on one side by a bull’s head, and on the other 
by a horse’s, and fine Roman medallions decorate either side. This arch was erected 
to celebrate the restoration of the Via Flaminia, which led from Rimini to Rome. The 
base of a column, which stands in the square called Julius Cesar, and which is the site 
of the ancient Forum, is said to be the stone whence Cesar harangued his legions after 
the passage of the Rubicon. 

To approach the shore of Rimini, one must pass the remains of the ancient 
walls, of which some picturesque bastions and towers still stand, built in 1359, 
by Gleotto Malatesta. It is from the shore that we get the best view of the 
wonderful three-peaked mountain on which stands San Marino, a mountain whose 
sharp conformation shows us that the backgrounds of Leonardo da Vinci were no 
artist’s dream but a copy from reality. Still it is only a moment our attention is thus 
diverted, the instant we return into the city the records of Francesco and Isotta crop 
up anew. In Rimini we cannot get away from either of them, and though Francesca 
has no tomb to show, she lies embalmed for ever in the verses of the stern Florentine 
who was her father’s guest and who was filled with a poet’s pity for her story. And 
for Francesca’s sake the name of Rimini will go down to all time, and is familiar to 
the uttermost ends of the earth. 
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A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. 
By W. E. NORRIS. 
Illustrated by L. LESLIE BROOKE. 
CHAPTER VIII. 








F that Christmas was neither a merry nor a happy one for Mr. 
Sidney and me, I doubt not that it was both for the majority of 
the inhabitants of Sandsea ; and their merriment and happiness 
were prolonged until the new year was well started on its way. 
Many and many old years had passed without bringing us so much 
excitement or such an unfailing topic of conversation as were 
provided for us by the prospect of Miss Whitfield’s forthcoming 
action against Messrs. Goldstein, and I dare say that not a few of us 
looked forward to being regaled with some interesting revelations 

when that action should come on for hearing. I can’t pretend to anything beyond a very 
superficial knowledge of foreign tongues ; still I have made use of such opportunities 
as have been granted to me, and I have learnt the meaning of the word Schadenfreude, 
which, to the best of my belief, has no equivalent in any other language, although the 
sentiment which it expresses is certainly not confined to the Teutonic races. Miss 
Whitfield was, and deserved to be, universally respected; the town has many 
good reasons for being grateful to her, and not one of us, I feel sure, would really 
wish to see her overtaken by domestic calamity ; yet there were winks and there 
were whispers and there were chuckles—it has always been so, I suppose, and 
always will be so until the whole business comes to an end and time is swallowed up 
in eternity. 

One can’t fairly blame people for chattering about the affairs of their neighbours— 
George says I ought to be the last man in England to do that, and it may be that 
George is right, clear though the record of my conscience appears to me to be—but 
there are times when it becomes so painful as to be almost intolerable to listen to such 
chatterings. Very likely Mr. Sidney may have been imprudent ; very likely he may 
have recklessly and gratuitously betrayed a secret which he ought to have had the 
sense and the self-control to keep; still it did make my blood boil to hear those 
‘underbred men and women—even if they find out who I am and if I lose their custom 
by it, I will allow myself the satisfaction of calling them underbred—it did, I say, make 
my blood boil to hear those well-to-do descendants of tinkers and tailors sniggering at 
him and predicting that some amusing confessions would be extorted from him in the 
witness-box. Everybody knew that he had fallen in love with his aunt’s companion, 
and everybody knew that he had been cut out by Mr. Carleton, of whom no news had 
been received by several tradesmen who were beginning to inquire anxiously for his 
London address. I can’t imagine what more the gossips expected to hear; but they 
did expect to hear more, and I am thankful to be able to add that they were dis- 
appointed. For, after all, that threatened action against Messrs. Goldstein never took 
place, and the disappointed ones had to make the best of Mr. Carleton’s flight and 
his unpaid debts. I did not hear at the time (because there was nobody to give me 
information), but I heard afterwards that Miss Whitfield had been advised to take no 
further steps for the recovery of her stolen property. Eminent lawyers opined that she 
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had put herself out of court by the instructions which she had committed to writing, 
and it is not impossible that she may have shrunk from advertising her folly. Nor, for 
the matter of that, is it impossible that she may have felt some scruple about publicly 
disgracing a girl who was her blood-relation. Miss Whitfield possesses a kind 
heart, and as large a share of family pride as everybody ought to possess into the 
bargain. 

It is, I presume, scarcely necessary for me to mention that Mr. Carleton did not 
return to his quarters at the Royal Hotel and that his creditors were left lamenting. 
‘No one who has read the veracious account which I have given of that gentleman’s 
proceedings is likely to doubt any more than I did that he had been concerned in the 
unlawful sale of Miss Whitfield’s jewels ; although it is quite permissible to doubt, as | 
did, whether Miss Devereux had really been his accomplice. My impression naturally 
was that she wished to screen him, that she had allowed judgment to go against her 
by default, rather than proclaim the fact that he had robbed her, as well as her 
employer, and I permitted myself a faint hope that she had declined to share the 
proceeds of his roguery. But it would have been a sheer waste of breath to plead 
such possible extenuating circumstances to Mr. Sidney, who perhaps would not have 
regarded them as any serious extenuation of the young lady’s offence. Her offence, 
in his eyes, had not been so much that which she had virtually declined to repudiate 
as another which I could not see my way to disavow on her behalf, and it is, 
unfortunately, true that the most unpardonable offence of which any human creature 
can be guilty is double dealing. 

Therefore I kept silence—finding this sensible course all the more easy to adhere to 
because Mr. Sidney very soon left the place. There was nothing to detain him in 
Sandsea, nor, so far as I am aware, did his departure for the Continent give rise to 
more ill-natured comments than might have been anticipated. The ill nature of our 
local newsmongers exhausted itself in conjectures as to Miss Whitfield’s motives for 
having abandoned the action at law whereby she had promised to gratify them, and 
curiosity upon the whole subject died away by degrees, as all emotions invariably 
must, in the absence of fuel to keep the fire alight. 1 don’t say that my personal 
curiosity shared the general fate ; but then mine, I make so bold as to affirm, was a 
legitimate curiosity, arising out of an honest desire to see justice done. 

Such as it was, it obtained no sort of satisfaction. Our little world jogged along, 
after that temporary disturbance, just as the great world continues to jog along, not- 
withstanding occasional jars and jolts; the present swallowed up the past, in 
consonance with the old myth which represents Saturn as devouring his children ; the 
occurrence of other episodes, more or less exciting, pushed Miss Devereux’s escapade 
into the background ; and by the time that we had passed through the dull season of 
Lent and were entering upon the gaieties of Easter it was quite safe for Mr. Sidney to 
face his friends once more. He reappeared on the eve of the last-named festival, look- 
ing somewhat pale and careworn, but affecting a jollity of demeanour which did not 
take in one humble friend of his for a single moment ; and whether the simultaneous 
arrival of Lady Sandsea and Lady Julia was a mere coincidence or not I really cannot 
say. All I know is that he ostentatiously sought the society of those two ladies and 
that he not less ostentatiously avoided mine. Never before had he visited Mansfield 
Lodge without looking me up, and my feelings may have been a little hurt by his 
hurrying past me in the street with a nod and a wave of his hand; but I could make 
allowances for him and I forgave him. 

It was rather more difficult to forgive him for paying assiduous court to Lady 
Julia Sandys and running errands all over the town at the bidding of that imperious 
and by no means attractive scion of the aristocracy. Of all the silly things that we 
silly mortals are wont to do when we have lost our tempers, none, surely, can be 
more silly or more illogical than to rush into matrimony because we have been jilted; 
but, setting that aside, it angered me to see Mr. Sidney (whose blood is every whit 
as good as Lady Julia’s, though he doesn’t happen to bear a title) treated like an inferior 
and contemptuously permitted, rather than requested, to fetch and carry for an old 
maid. However, it was not for me to put my thoughts into words, and I maintained 
a discreet reserve while the rumour daily gained strength that a forthcoming alliance 
in high life would shortly be announced by the fashionable journals. Miss Whitfield, 
whenever I chanced to catch a glimpse of her in her carriage, was beaming all 
over. She had lost her precious infag/i and she had lost the law-suit which had so 
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pre-occupied her during the winter ; but I suppose she was consoled by the hope of 
ere long embracing a titled niece. Sad indeed will be the fate of the upper middle 
classes, should this kingdom ever be converted into a republic, and ornamental 
prefixes abolished, as unmeaning ! 

The publication at this time of a fresh volume by ‘‘ B.D.” was to me an event of 
some pathetic significance. In reality, of course, it afforded no proof that ‘‘ B.D.” 
had not yet been converted into ‘‘ B.C.”; but a little play must be allowed to the 
imagination when facts cannot be ascertained, and I had settled it in my own mind 

that Miss Devereux was toil- 
OA AE AL ing for her daily bread in 
Witty iH VHA some London garret, while 
AN one of her admirers was 
courting a_ beetle-browed 
virago and the other was 
enjoying himself Heaven only 
knew where or how, upon the 
spoils of a larceny for which 
she had been made to bear the 
blame. It is true that so 
gifted an authoress as ‘‘ B.D.” 
should have been under no 
necessity to seek shelter in a 
garret ; but I knew, upon the 
best authority, that Miss 
‘Devereux’s gifts were less 
remunerative to her than they 
ought to have been. 

Now it came to pass on 
one of those bright spring 
afternoons that I was strolling 
along the quay and wonder- 
ing whether I should be 
guilty of any excessive self- 
indulgence if I were to take a 
half-holiday, when somebody 
- touched me lightly on the 
. elbow, and, turning round, | 
found myself face to face with 
Mr. Sidney. His countenance 
had a less morose and less 
defiant expression than it had 
usually worn of late, and it 
was in something like his old 
“THE PUBLICATION OF A FRESH VOLUME BY ‘B.D.’ WAS To ME VOice that he said : 

AN EVENT OF SOME PATHETIC SIGNIFICANCE.” ‘*I know what you are 

thinking about, Sykes. I’m 

thinking about the very same thing, and what’s more, we’ll do it. Get your lines and 
your bait, and let’s be off. It’s a poor heart that never rejoices.” 

I had neither the bad manners to make him repeat his invitation nor the pettiness 
to stand upon my dignity, as perhaps I might have been entitled to do, considering 
the persistency with which he had shown me the cold shoulder since his return. A 
quarter of an hour later we were skimming across the bay, he at the tiller and I holding 
the main-sheet, just as of yore, and I waited until we were well out to sea before | 
remarked deferentially : 

‘* Lady Julia doesn’t require you this afternoon, then, sir?” 

He said, ‘‘ Lady Julia be hanged!” 

If I do not repeat his exact expression, it is because I feel sure that he would not, 
upon calm reflection, wish to speak of a lady in such terms, and that he would be 
seriously annoyed were he to see it recorded against him in print. At the same time, 
I am free to confess that, in my humble opinion, her ladyship deserved most of the 
hard epithets which he proceeded to hurl at her; while I was truly glad to hear him 
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end by declaring that it wouldn’t do. He was sorry to disoblige his aunt ; but he really 
couldn’t oblige her, and Lady Julia must look out for some more subservient mate. 

‘If you'll believe me,” he exclaimed indignantly, ‘‘ she and her old tabby of a 
mother wanted me to carry a couple of pairs of boots into the town to-day and 
explain minutely how it was that they didn’t fit! I said I was afraid my engagements 
wouldn’t permit of my executing that commission.” 

‘*You might have pleaded a previous engagement before now, sir,” | was imper- 
tinent enough to observe. 

He made no rejoinder ; but he did not seem to resent my observation. After a 
pause, he resumed : 

‘*Do you know, Sykes, an awfully funny thing happened yesterday. My aunt 
received two fifty-pound notes in an envelope, with a slip of paper round them, on 
which was written: ‘ Partial restitution ; the rest shall follow as soon as it can be 
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earned.’ The words were printed; but some of the letters seem to me to have a 
resemblance to Beatrice’s handwriting, and I can’t doubt that the money came from 
her. The envelope had the London post-mark.” 

‘‘If the remittance did come from her,” was the comment which escaped me 
before I had had time to consider whether I should not have displayed better 
judgment by repressing it, ‘‘ that would be tantamount to an admission of guilt.” 

But Mr. Sidney apparently attached little importance to proof in the case of what 
he doubtless took to be an established fact. He rather surprised me by remarking : 
‘* Women’s notions of honesty aren’t the same as ours ; but, when all’s said and done, 
I don’t know that they are less like the real thing than ours. ‘Thou shalt not steal’ 
is a plain, straightforward commandment which does well enough for us; yet there 
are excuses—at least, I suppose there may be—how can one tell, without being 
omniscient? Anyhow, restitution implies repentance, and repentance ought to imply 
pardon: you'll admit that much.” 

Perhaps repentance ought to imply pardon; but nobody out of a lunatic asylum 
imagines that society could hold together for twenty-four hours if it did. I preferred 
to adhere to my belief that Miss Devereux was innocent, notwithstanding all 
appearances to the contrary. In any case, I couldn’t help being glad to hear that, 
guilty or innocent, Mr. Sidney still Joved her; nor was I very sorry to hear what 
he presently told me, that he had read her last book and, aided by certain internal 
evidence, had divined its authorship. 
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‘*Say what you will, Sykes,” he declared (not that I had said anything), ‘a 
woman who can write like that isn’t a bad woman, and if she has borrowed what 
doesn’t belong to her, she must have had reasons which have seemed to her sufficient. 
There’s some mystery about the whole business, and I mean to get to the bottom of 
.” 

‘* Is there any mystery about her relations with Mr. Carleton, do you think, sir?” 
I deemed it only right to inquire. ‘‘ You didn’t seem to think that there could be any 
a short time ago.” 

‘** Well,” he answered, ‘‘ she may have married the man, or she may be going to 
marry him: if so, of course, there’s no help for it. Only, somehow or other, I can’t 
quite believe that it is so, and I sha’n’t be convinced until I have heard the truth from 
her own lips—which I hope to do very soon. After reading that book, you know, 
and her having sent the money, and all—don’t you think so yourself now ?” 

This could hardly be called a definite query ; but I did not allow its lack of pre- 
cision to deter me from responding heartily in the affirmative. 

** By all means, sir,” said I, ‘‘ find her out, if you can, and get her to tell you the 
truth, if you can: you'll do no harm by making the attempt, if you don’t do much 
good. You must expect to meet with some difficulty in ascertaining her whereabouts, 
though.” 

He answered calmly that he did not anticipate any. He had already written to the 
publishers, in the capacity of a humble admirer of ‘‘ B.D’s” works, to request that 
they would furnish him with her present address, and he took it for granted that they 
would not be so discourteous as to refuse. 

‘** Supposing that they do, I shall have to go to their office and extract it from 
them,” he added, with a modest downward glance at his hands, which, to be sure. 
looked capable of accomplishing a good deal in the way of extraction. 

I hope I was justified in applauding and encouraging him ; I am quite sure that | 
was justified in congratulating him upon his escape from the clutches of Lady Sandsea 
and her uninviting daughter. Be that as it may, I couldn’t possibly have prevented 
him from doing what he had made up his mind to do ; so I abstained from futile efforts 
and we had a very pleasant sail together, though we caught no fish, As a matter of 
fact, I believe we forgot all about the fish until the light began to fade and it was high 
time to think of beating back towards the harbour. 

I need scarcely say that I was very anxious to hear the result of Mr. Sidney’s 
application to Miss Devereux’s publishers ; and he kindly promised that I should be 
the first person to be informed of his success or failure. That he would meet with a 
preliminary rebuff seemed pretty certain: therefore I was as astonished as I was 
pleased when he bounced into the shop, on the following morning, to announce that 
the wished-for address had been supplied to him unhesitatingly. 

‘* Southampton Row, Bloomsbury—lodgings, I suppose,” said he. ‘‘ To my mind, 
that sounds hopeful. Depend upon it, our friend Carleton isn’t the man to take up 
his quarters in Bloomsbury. However, we shall see. I must be off now, or I shall 
miss the train. Wish me good luck, Sykes.” 

I wished him that with all my heart ; but it was not easy to see what chance he had of 
anything that he would be likely to consider good luck. On the other hand, there 
was a chance—just a chance and no more—that a meeting between him and Miss 
Devereux might lead to the exculpation of the latter. Only the more I thought of it 
the less I was able to reconcile her having sent those bank-notes with any theory of 
her innocence. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ir the events which have been treated of in the preceding pages had led to any 
very painful or unsatisfactory result, I shou'd never have sat down to write about 
them ; for this poor wor!d is so full of troubles and sorrows and irreparable mistakes 
that one would fain turn one’s eyes away from these so long as one is not absolutely 
forced to contemplate them. 

Forced, however, I was, on Mr. Sidney’s return from London, to contemplate what 
I feared must prove an irreparable mistake on his part, and little hope could I feel that 
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anything save trouble and sorrow awaited either him or his. He was only absent two 
days, and on the third he rushed into the shop, in a state of evident mental excitement, 
to say that he had news of the utmost importance to communicate to me. As he ex- 
pressed a wish to speak with me in private, I conducted him into a sort of cupboard 
where the ledgers are kept (somehow in our new spacious premises we haven’t half 
the room to ourselves that we used to have in the dingy old High Street establishment), 
and there awaited his news, which I naturally expected to take the form of a complete 
vindication of Miss Devereux’s character. 

All the greater, therefore, was my stupefaction when I learnt that he had seen Miss 
Devereux, that she had declined to vindicate herself in the slightest degree, and that 
he nevertheless intended to make her his 
wife as soon as ever she could be per- 
suaded to take him for her husband! 

‘It just comes to this, you know, 
Sykes,” said he, at the conclusion of a nar- 
rative to which I had listened with surprise 
and dismay; ‘‘you either trust a person 
or you don’t. If you do, you insult that 
person by insisting upon explanations 
which she isn’t inclined to give; and if 
you don’t — why, the sooner you make 
your bow to her and retire the better. | 
grant you that I’m in the dark; but I’m 
not a baby to be frightened of the dark, 
and sooner or later the dawn is bound to 
come. When it does come, it won’t throw 
light on any shady act of Beatrice’s—I’ll 
answer for that.” 

This conviction was the outcome of an 
interview which, by his own account of it, 
had been neither satisfactory nor conclu- 
sive. Miss Devereux, it appeared, had 
taken up, in dealing with him, a high and 
mighty tone scarcely justified by the posi- 
tion in which she found herself. She had 
declared that, if he really loved her, he 
could not imagine her to be a thief; but 
she had refused to say more than that or 
to adduce any proof whatsoever of her 
innocence. To use plain language, she 
had simply appealed to his affection and 
credulity, although she had disdained and 
disclaimed all outward semblance of an 
appeal ; she had scouted the idea of mar- 
rying him while so grave an imputation 
rested upon her; yet she had owned that 
she loved him, and had expected him to 
believe that there had never been any 
question of her marrying Mr. Carleton. ‘© ¢1T JUST COMES TO THIS YOU KNow—YoU 

‘*Mr. Sidney,” said I, ‘I was inclined EITHER TRUST A PERSON OR YOU DON’T.’” 
to acquit the young lady when you were 
ready to condemn her; now I am afraid we must change places ; for I really don’t 
like what you tell me. Am I to understand that she has refused even to prove—as of 
course she could easily do—at what hour she reached the end of her journey on the 
day of the theft ?” 

‘*T never asked her the question, and I don’t mean to do so. Haven't I just told 
you that, in my opinion, I should insult her by asking her questions? Besides, it was 
only upon that condition that she would consent to see me again. As I said before, 
she won’t consent to marry me at present ; but I hope and believe that she will after 
a time.” 

I shook my head, ‘‘] can’t approve, sir,” I sighed—‘‘ | really can’t approve,” 
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** Of course you can’t, and of course you don’t. Nor does my aunt. I assure 
you I am not so unreasonable as to expect approval from either of you.” 

‘* Good Heavens, sir,”’ I exclaimed, horrified ; ‘‘ is it possible that you have taken 
Miss Whitfield into your confidence !”’ 

‘Rather! You wouldn’t have had me deceive her, would you? For the matter 
of that, why should 1?—now that I have quite determined to marry Beatrice 
Devereux and nobody else. Aunt Sarah can’t prevent me from taking my own way ; 
she can only storm and rage, and swear that I shall never have a penny of her money, 
poor old thing! I’m not a bit angry with her; she’s just as right in a certain sense 
(though it isn’t in the true sense) as you are. But of course I couldn’t go on staying 
in her house even if she wished me to stay, and I’m off for London again this 
afternoon.” 

Everybody admires, or ought to admire, chivalrous conduct; yet knowing what 
most of us know about the inevitable fate of Don Quixote and his imitators, we can 
hardly wish our friends to take that gallant gentleman for their model. I am sure 
Mr. Sidney would not consider it presumption on my part to call myself his friend, 
and I am sure he forgave the earnest, but futile, endeavours that I made to dissuade 
him from running his head full tilt against a brick wall. It is needless to say that my 
efforts proved futile, and needless to insist upon the futility of reasoning with an 
ardent lover who is also a man of good birth and of considerable latent obstinacy. 

Now, I know that in these days many superior persons smile at the idea of Provi- 
dential interference with mundane affairs, and assert that whatever happens to us is 
distinctly traceable to causes which never have been and never will be disturbed by 
miraculous intervention. I wish those ladies and gentlemen joy of their dreary creed, 
which I am thankful to say that I do not share, and I sincerely pity them for their 
inability to praise the good God, as I did, when I took up a morning paper, a few 
days after Mr. Sidney’s departure, and read the following telegram from New York :— 

‘*A singular confession has been made by a young Englishman who recently 
expired in Colorado from the effects of wounds received in a tavern brawl. On being 
informed that all hope of saving his life must be abandoned, he expressed himself 
desirous of making a statement, and his words were taken down in the presence of 
the local authorities. His real name, he said, was Edward Devereux, but he had 
adopted various a/iases after the completion of a term of imprisonment to which he 
was sentenced for some act of embezzlement committed in his early youth. He 
appears to have been well connected, but destitute of means, and he confessed that, 
since he had been at large, he had been supported solely by sums of money supplied 
to him from time to time by his sister, whom he described as a successful authoress. 
According to his own account, he rewarded this generous and unfortunate girl by 
doing his best to accomplish her ruin. The persistent spoliation to which she was 
subjected by him rendering it difficult for her to subsist upon her literary earnings, 
she accepted the situation of companion to an aunt of hers, Miss Whitfield by name, 
who resides at Sandsea in the south of England. Thither he followed her, and there 
he seems to have remained for some little time, passing, for the occasion, under the 
nom de guerre of Carleton, and extorting from her as much ready money as he required. 
At length he saw his way to deriving still further and even less legitimate profit from 
his relationship. Having ascertained that Miss Whitfield, who appears to be a lady 
of considerable wealth, had entrusted his sister with a number of valuable gems, with 
instructions to dispose of them to a well-known London jeweller, he accompanied the 
unhappy girl on her journey to the English capital, persuaded her, upon some pretext, 
to give him the packet, together with Miss Whitfield’s letter of introduction, and 
completed the transaction, with the proceeds of which—amounting to some £600— 
he made haste to effect his escape across the Atlantic. The audacity, as well as the 
cynical cruelty of this proceeding, are heightened by the fact that he actually person- 
ated his sister both at the jeweller’s shop and at the bank, where he subsequently 
cashed the cheque handed to him in payment for Miss Whitfield’s jewels. He was a 
man of short stature, his features, it would seem, closely resembled those of his 
sister ; he purchased a dress, jacket and hat of the same shape and colour as those 
which he had seen her wearing, and, thus disguised, betook himself to the two places 
above-mentioned, with the deliberate purpose of throwing suspicion upon her. He 
succeeded only too well. The young lady was either unwilling or unable to exculpate 
herself ; as a matter of course she was dismissed from her situation, and if she is not 
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now in gaol, she has the forbearance of her relatives, not any twinge of conscience 
on the part of her unworthy brother, to thank. The latter coolly declared, almost 
with his dying breath, that he had no sympathy with fools, and that he would have 
kept his own counsel to the last, had it been worth keeping.” 

Such moral reflections as a newspaper correspondent can afford, in justice to his 
employers, to transmit to this country by submarine telegraph followed. For my own 
part, I made a few reflections which I trust were not immoral, since they led me, as | 
have said, to return thanks where thanks for all good things are due. Only it did vex 
me to think that, with all my acuteness, I had failed to notice that that consummate 
scoundrel had been simply a male reproduction of Miss Devereux. He hadn’t had 
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her honest eyes, though. A jeweller or a bank manager might not have seen that that 
made all the difference between the two faces, but it was some slight comfort to me 
to recognize that I had been thus misled. 

Need I add that I hurried up to Mansfield Lodge immediately, with the newspaper 
in my hand? Miss Whitfield was so good as to receive me, and she cut short my 
explanatory statement by remarking that I was not the only person in Sandsea ° 
who had been made acquainted with the latest intelligence through the ordinary 
channels. 

‘*Of course,” said she, ‘‘I knew of the existence of that defunct scamp, Ned 
Devereux, and perhaps, if I had been sharp enough, I should have identified him as 
the defaulter who called himself Carleton when he was in these parts; but everybody 
isn’t as sharp as you are, Sykes, and even you seem to make mistakes some- 
times. Don’t waste breath by telling me that you suspected the truth all along, 
because nothing is more certain than that you would have proclaimed it if you had 
suspected it,” 
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Nothing is more certain than that I never make claims which cannot be sub- 
stantiated. I said: 

‘*My dear lady, we have all been deceived, and it seems to me that we ought all 
to eat humble pie. I suppose you will admit that you owe some reparation to your 
maligned niece.” 

‘* Why the deuce should I make any admission to you?” she returned (for her 
language is apt to be occasionally vehement). And then, as the habit of her sex is, 
she proceeded to admit a great deal more than I should have ventured to ask of her. 

It appeared that she had received what she called a grossly impertinent letter from 
Lady Sandsea. She did not read me the letter, and I cannot say what its contents 
were, though I can guess. . 

‘* That woman,” Miss Whitfield said, ‘‘ requires to be taught her proper place. In 
our family we don’t covet alliances with people who were ennobled the day before 
yesterday merely because they were wealthy, and most certainly we are not going to 
submit to dictation from them. She wants some explanation of my nephew’s be- 
haviour, does she? Very well; she shall have it—and I hope she will like it when 
she gets it!” 

This was highly satisfactory ; and so, of course, was the further statement, which 
the old lady presently volunteered, that she did not intend to oppose a marriage upon 
which her nephew and her niece seemed to have set their hearts. She ended by ob- 
serving, with a laugh : 

**So careful a student of human nature as you are, Sykes, cannot but be aware 
that all our actions are prompted by a desire for personal gratification ; and I don’t 
see what personal gratification I should obtain from quarrelling with two of my nearest 
relations, who will do what they want to do, whether I like it or whether I don’t. 
Besides, as you say, I do owe the girl some reparation, nothwithstanding her idiotic 
conduct. No doubt she and Sidney will forgive me after I have made my will and 
exhibited it to them.” 

I think they would have forgiven her if she had bequeathed all her possessions to 
a hospital ; for indeed they are not greedy people. Still nobody, I suppose, objects 
to a substantial increase of income, and this, I imagine, Mr. Sidney must have obtained 
from his aunt, inasmuch as he and his wife have, since their marriage, resided where 
it is only right that they should reside, upon hisestate. Many times during the course 
of the year, however, they pay flying visits to Sandsea, and it isa source of pride and 
satisfaction to me to be able to add that, when they come, they never fail to look in 
upon one who, though far beneath them in rank, is permitted by them to call himself 
their friend. 

Lady Julia Sandys is still an old maid. One never knows; but I should not be at 
all surprised if she were to remain an old maid to the end of her days. Miss Whitfield 
thinks—I won’t say hopes—that she will. 
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